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OAD PLANT 


"i HAS NO EQUALS 
-1300 SQ.YARDS PER DAY 


HETHERINGTON & BERNER "83.0" 
INDIAN ROAD OILS 


LIGHT NON-ASPHALTIC DUST-LAYING ROAD OIL. 

DUST-LAYING ROAD OIL, 30-40% ASPHALTIC CONTENTS 
DUST-LAYING ROAD OIL, 45-50% ASPHALT IC CONTENTS 
DUST-LAYING ROAD OIL, 60-65% ASPHALTIC CONTENTS 
DUST-LAYING ROAD OIL, 85-90% ASPHALTIC CONTENTS 


We solicit your inquiries and offer you prompt shipment in tank cars or barrels. 


| INDIAN REFINING COMPANY, Inc. 


244 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PRODUCERS, REFINERS AND MARKETERS OF PETROLEUM PRODUCTS. 
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Motor Driven Street Cleaning Machinery 
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underground wires, and 
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“A CLEAN JOBJ 


is the mark of an efficient city department. ; 
Holzbog wagons do work to be proud of— 
always clean—always a credit to the com- 
munity. 

__The steel tanks are easily filled and dumped. 
hey are always covered and do not leave a 
trail of nuisance and disgust as do leaky, ram- 
shackle, uncovered wagons. 

They give not only good service, but long 
service. They are built to stand the strain of 
years and hard labor. 

Also two-wheel carts for one horse. 








Write for more information. 


Geo. H. Holzbog & Bro. 


JEFFERSONVILLE, IND. 
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The Powerful, Constant 
Flashing Light of the AGA 
FLASH SIGNAL warns travelers on 


highways in the same thorough manner that ships are 
warned of danger spots on the sea. 


Can be seen 


a mile away. 
It can’t be mistaken 


The A. G. A. Flash Signal is no experiment, but has long 
ago proved its reliability under all conditions in hot and 
cold weather and in dry and damp climates. 





The universal use by the United States Government and 
Kuropean countries for lighthouse service is a tribute to 





Automobiles instinctively slow down 
or stop when they see the red flashes of 
the A. G. A. FLASH SIGNAL. 


It is the duty of every road official to 
see that such means are taken to make 
the risky curves, crossroads and railroad 
crossings safe for all time. 


The automatic flashing device pro- 
duces distinctive, characteristic, light and 
dark red flashes alternately, you stop 
when you see it—vyou can’t forget it. 




















its efficiency. hen 
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STREET CLEANING REPORT FOR ROCHESTER 


Recommendations for Organization of Force, Municipalization of Collection Service and Purchase and Use 
of Equipment—Data Concerning Work Done by Street Cleaning Force—Stables and Shops. 


There has just been made public a report prepared 
ast year by the Bureau of Municipal Research 
Rochester, N. Y., which report gives the result of a study, 
undertaken at the request of the commissioner of public 
works, made by John T. Child, assistant engineer, work- 
ing under the supervision of James W. Routh, chief 
engineer of the bureau. The aim of the report is the 
betterment of the street cleaning service in Rochester, 
and the study necessarily involved a thorough investiga- 
tion of existing conditions. The report sets forth in con- 
siderable detail the conditions as ascertained, and also 
the recommendations of the bureau as to both the organ- 
ization and control the force and the methods and 
equipment to be employed. The report occupies 133 
pages of text, and contains 38 tables, 26 photographs 
ind 12 maps, diagrams and charts. 

While many of the features and practices described 
in the report can be found duplicated in many other 
cities, the report will probably be most interesting and 
instructive to officials of other cities because of the 
measures and methods that are recommended rather than 
those that now exist. Consequently, in the following 
bstract of the report special consideration will be given 
to the recommendations, existing conditions being de- 
cribed chiefly where they serve to illustrate the recom- 


of 


of 


mendations or where they appear to be somewhat out 


f the ordinary. 

ORGANIZATION OF FORCE. 

In the “General Summary” which serves as an intro- 
luction to the report, there is presented first a considera- 
ion of the financial side of the problem, followed by one 

the organization and distribution of the force. Con- 

‘rning the latter, the engineers recommended as follows: 

“The sanitary services should be reorganized and com- 


bined in a single organization unit to be known as the 
Bureau of Sanitation. This bureau should be headed by a 
general superintendent, responsible for all of the various 
sanitary services, including the operation of the garbage 
reduction plant and refuse incinerator, the disposal of 
ashes, the collection of garbage, rubbish and ashes, and 


street cleaning and snow removal. This coordination of 
functions would result in a bureau consisting of three 
divisions: a Division of Disposal Plants, a Division of 


Street Cleaning and Refuse Collection, and a Division of 
Stables and Shops. 

“After a careful study of the various factors involved, it 
is believed that the most effective plan of organization for 
the proposed Division of Street Cleaning and Refuse Col- 


lection would be a combination of the functional and 
geographical plan of organization. The city would be 
divided geographically into five districts, and the work 
within each district would be supervised by functional 
officers reporting to the district superintendent. This plan 
of organization could be brought into effect without 


increasing the existing overhead expense of the services 
rendered. 

“Any plan for reorganizing and improving the sanitary 
services must be based upon permanent employment for all 
officers and men engaged in this work. The sanitary 
services require, and actually have employed during the last 
two years, a minimum force consisting of 68 officers, 550 
laborers and 130 teams. When permanent employment is 
accomplished, the force should be uniformed, from general 
superintendent to laborer; the officers should be provided 
with badges indicative of their position and responsibility 
and given authority to issue warnings and summonses for 
violation of the ordinances relating to the work; there 
should be provided a code of discipline whereby the men 
may be rewarded, or penalized for breaches of discipline; 
there should be a standardization of salaries, automatic 
increases in salary, dependent upon length and character 
of service, and an adequate pension system and medical 
care. In addition to this, provision should be made for the 
development of standard work methods, and the instruction 
of the entire force, including both officers and men, in 


Street Dirt Census 











(July 2-14, 1917, Inclusive) 
Minimum 
and 
Average No. maximum 
Number of Number of Av. No. of cu. yds. dirt Daily number Daily cu. yds. Daily cu. yds, tubs 
istric sweepers route: tubs per day collected daily tubs per man per man ner route per man 
I-E 24 22 121 19.4 5.05 806 88 3 -10 
1-W ..... 23 19 147 23.5 6.4 1.02 1.24 2 -12 
see 27 24 209 33.4 + fe 1.24 1.35 2-9 ; 
Zee 30 28 270 43.2 9.0 1.44 1.54 2 722.5 
jeer 37 37 162 25.9 4.4 70 70 2.5-10 
Se anaebae 38 30 193 30.4 5.08 813 1.03 2 -13 
", eer 23 23 129 20.6 5.6 896 896 3 -10 
{i ae 23 16 158.5 25.3 6.9 1.1 1.58 2 -12 
“1 | a 47 47 813 130.0 17.3 2.77 2.77 4 -36 
RS Snreccnplars 24 20 117.6 18.8 4.9 0.784 .933 2 -ll 
otal 296 266 2,320 370.5 , 
erage 29.6 26.6 232 37.05 7.24 1.16 1.30 
NOTE—Dirt is collected in .16 cubic yard tubs and .72 cubic yard carts. One cart equals 4.5 tubs. Carts are dumped 


sweepers and not picked up. 


R¢ INFALL—July 2-14, 1917—2.19 inches fell in 6 days. 
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All cart collections are reduced to tubs in above table. 
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these work methods. Knowledge of, and proficiency in, 
these methods should be made a prerequisite for employ- 
ment on the permanent force. 

“It is believed that municipal ownership of teams and the 
operation of a Division of Stables in the Bureau of Sani- 
tation would prove no more expensive than the present 
system of hiring teams by the day; that it soon would 
prove more economical, and that better service undoubt- 
edly would result. Therefore, it is recommended that steps 
be taken toward the purchase of sufficient teams to carry 
on the work of street cleaning and refuse collection, and 
that a Division of Stables and Shops be provided in the 
reorganized Bureau of Sanitation, one of whose functions 
would be the operation of the stables. The ownership of 
municipal stables would increase the number of men on the 
permanent force by about 130. 

“The second function of the Division of Stables and 
Shops would be the operation of the repair shop. The 
existing repair shop should be, and soon must be, enlarged 
to meet the demands of the service. It is suggested that 
additional buildings be constructed to provide greater floor 
space, and that an adequate working force and sufficient 
machinery of various kinds be provided to handle the 
work.” : ; 

As an indication of the detail with which the investi- 
gation was conducted, a record was kept during two 
weeks in July of the work done by the sweepers in each 
of the ten districts into which the city is divided. The 
records obtained are summarized in the table given here- 
with. Districts 1E and 1W are those portions of the 
business district lying on the east and west sides of the 
Genesee river, conditions in which are such as to make 
the cleaning in them more difficult than in the other 
districts. 

The proposed force would consist of a general super- 
intendent, an assistant general superintendent, 5 district 
superintendents, 5 district clerks, 3 inspectors, 22 fore- 
men of ash and rubbish collection, 
cleaning and collection, 15 section 
cleaning, 10 dump foremen, and 5 assistant superinten- 


one foreman of street 


foremen of street 


dents in charge of garbage collection. 
The assistant general superintendent would be respon 
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sible for street cleaning work done at night; in this 
connection it is interesting to note those paragraphs of 
the report referring to night work: “The nature of 
street cleaning is such that it requires almost continuous 
attention to keep things on the move, so that dirt or 
snow does not get ahead of the cleaning forces. Street 
cleaning at night becomes more important with the 
growth of a city, chiefly because the heavy traffic makes 
it impossible to do certain kinds of cleaning to the best 
advantage by day. 

“Night snow work is bound to be more effective and 
cheaper than snow removal by day, because traffic is 
then light and so will not hamper the men or compact 
the snow before it can be removed. 

“In summer, night street cleaning is more extensive 
if not more important than in winter and can be planned 
for ahead of time. Several necessary phases of street 
cleaning can be carried on to better advantage at night 
than in the daytime. These include both motor an 
hose flushing, sidewalk cleaning and litter patrol work 
Machine sweeping would be well worth while on some 
of the Medina block pavements down-town, but it can 
be done satisfactorily only at night, when the car servics 
and when there are tew standing 
should 
addition to 


minimum 
Provisions 
night in 


is at a 
be made to carry on thi 


that alre: dy al 


vehicles. 
kind of work at 
tempted. 

“Any adequate plans tor street cleaning wil 


necessary for the department to do night work exten 


make 





sively as a regular thing. It should be possible for on 
night superintendent in an automobile to supervise the 
work in summer without the assistance of foremet 
[land and machine flushing is done by two-men or thre 

l branche 


men gangs which do not require foremen, but al 


of street cleaning need real supervision. 








work, litter patrol and sidewalk swee] 


“Tt is plain that the position of night superintenden 
would be an important one, requiring intimate knowledg 
of every kind of work and involvins 
~ considerable responsibility. Hi 

| should be in direct charge of all nigl 

| work, consisting of hose flushing, m 

| chine flushing, wagon flushing. sno 


ing (in the down-town district), a1 


such machine sweeping as 


is dot ( 





night on heavy traffic streets.” 


Concerning laborers, the enginee: 
recommend that so 


of the employees be made permanent 


11 


far as possible al 


emergency labor being added onl 
where absolutely necessary. “Emet 
gency laborers are not only unac 
quainted with local conditions and 


methods, but they are unreliable. One 














day they are on the job and the next 
day gone. Many men who, of neces 
sity, are put to work when occasion 
demands, are ‘floaters’ who work for 

meal or drink and then quit. They 
frequently are insufficiently clad and 
poorly fed and usually are lazy, if not 
otherwise inefficient, and have to be 
under close supervision if any work 
| is to be accomplished. Emergency la- 
vere cea | bor can be reduced to a minimum only 











by the permanent employment and 
proper training of as many laborers as 
are necessary for year-round service.” 

In studying the question of size of 








DIVISION OF ROCHESTER INTO DISTRICTS 
FOR STREET CLEANING PURPOSES. 


PROPOSED 


AND SECTIONS 


force, it was found that during the win- 
ter months the number of laborers 
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employed for collecting ashes, garbage, etc., exceeded housed in three new stables located near the three 
that needed for street cleaning most of the time; but as work-centers of the city so that they would not need 
spring approached the collection force decreased, becom- } to travel unduly far before starting to work. Each 
ing less than the cleaning force in April and remaining stable should have a stable foreman, stablemen and host- 
considerably less until November. It was therefore pro- lers. A veterinary surgeon on about three-fourths time 
posed as a tentative provision that 200 men be employed could look after the health of all the horses. He should 
permanently for street cleaning, 200 for refuse collection, act also . an advisory capacity in connection with 
and 150 as interchangeable between the two. This num- purchasing and condemning horses. 
ber would be increased, should city own all its team and ‘The repair shop for repairing, making and storing 
sieht. ’ Me Seiuave 1% stakic mem nad 9% tenatlove , ' . : 
stable them, by 6 driver 9 da stable men and 15 hos tlers. the equipment ot the street and Sewer Bureau s 2 
It was recommended that a medical examining oi modern three-story brick building. The working floor 
ficer be provided for the Department of Public Work space is approximately 56x128 feet, or 7,160 square feet, 
vhich, although employing nearly 2,900 men had nO and there are two floors of the same size for storing the 
surgeon on its staff, but employed medical aid for acci- aller equipment. (The elevator is not large enough to 
dent cases which come under the labor compensation law permit wagons, sweeping machines, etc., to be taken to 
STABLES AND SHOP the upper floors fo1 storage, nor are the upper i floors sub- 

On January 1, 1917, the city purchased the stable and stantial enough to hold much heavy equipment.) he 
quipment of the Genesee Reduction Company. The building is steam heated from a plant located in the base- 
equipment included 65 horses and mules and 38 wagons ment of the Water Works repair shop adjoining. 
for use in collecting garbage. The teams were stabled he machinery equipment consists of one 5h. p., G. E. 
in a wooden barn on the west bank of the Genesee rive: notor, which operates a wornout saw table, one boring 
adjacent to the reduction plant. In the barn and adjei: machine, one hand saw in poor condition, one large 
ing sheds are carried on painting, repair work and hors indstone, one emery wheel, and one doweling machine. 
shoeing. The force consists of three barn men, one his motor is not powerful enough tor the work re- 
ught man, one blacksmith and one helper. The garbag ed of it. In addition there is a hand drill and a 10 
collection drivers clean, brush 
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h. p. motor which operates a planer. None of these 
machines is protected by guard rails or by other device 
for the safety of those working with and around 
them. 

“There is no fire protection provided in the shop build- 
ing, either in the shape of attached hose, fire extinguish- 
ers, or automatic sprinklers. The intermediate floors and 
the stored lumber and equipment are, for the most part, 
combustible, and there is danger of fire from the electric 
wiring, from sparks from the machines, and from smoking 
by the men. 

“The working force of the shop consists of one foreman 
and five regular men, and is inadequate to cope with the 
growing requirements of the bureau which its serves, 
especially in the handling of quick repairs which fre- 
quently are needed to carry on the outside work to 
the best advantage. In name at least, the shop is a 
repair shop, but in fact a great deal of the time of the 
men is devoted to manufacturing street sweepers’ push 
carts, box carts, barrel trucks, broom handles, sand boxes, 
wagon tongues, single and double trees, street barricades 
and large rubbish collection wagons. Repair work and 
painting are done on wagons, sweeping machines, sprink- 
ling carts, sweepers’ tubs, push carts, brooms, scrapers, 
shovels, hose reels, rubbish barrels and other miscel- 
laneous equipment of the Street and Sewer Bureau. Prac- 
tically all the iron work is done by the blacksmiths of the 
Water Works shops.” 

The needs of the shop include fire extinguishers on 
all floors, additional working and storage space, guard 
rails about the machinery, an increase to the labor force 
and, as additional equipment, a band saw, saw table, 


Cost of Cleaning 


Class of Araa in Percentage of Area Cleaned Length 
Pavement Sq. Yds. cr -Times per Week———— in Miles 
l 2 3 4 6 

Sheet asphalt ....140,818 100 5.03 
Asphalt block ...342,190 58 25 9 S 43:52 
Granite block ...122,108 100 6.10 
Vitrified brick ...384,849 71 9 20 16.49 
COMCKERE 446.000. 55,932 100 2.97 
Cobble stone 68,224 100 3.74 

TORR! cicesws 1,114,121 6.12 58.38 10.51 2.79 22.20 47.85 


power drill, buzz planer, mortising machine and a 15 h. p. 


motor. 
RECORDS. 
The need for accurate working records and working 
data of various kinds apparently is not fully recognized 
at present. The forms in use by the street cleaning force 
are believed to be fairly satisfactory, but it is necessary 
that more care be taken to obtain accurate reports. This 
can be accomplished best by providing in each district 
a clerk and timekeeper to be responsible for the gather- 
ing and reporting of the various kinds of data required. 
Accurate working data, charts and maps should be pro- 
vided, so that the planning of work may be possible. At 
present there are no records in existence to aid in plan- 
ning work, and if a foreman is transferred from one dis- 
trict to another, he has no information at hand as to his 
new work except the word of the laborers. The result 
of this frequently is a duplication of work of various 
kinds, such as sprinkling in conjunction with machine 
sweeping. The cost of obtaining accurate data and pre- 
paring the necessary maps and charts would be more 
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than repaid by the economies and better service which 
would result from careful planning. 

In addition to existing report forms, it is desired to 
develop more detailed forms for obtaining various kinds 
of cost data, particularly that necessary to compare the 
operation of the various types of equipment and work 
methods, as well as work of similar kinds done in the 
several districts. Provision should be made also for the 
preparation and issuance of an annual report by the 
Department of Public Works. Such a report, if properly 
prepared, should entail no large amount of work and 
would prove invaluable. In addition to these records 
it is necessary, for economy, that equipment be purchased 
according to a definite plan and from moneys provided 
therefor in the annual budget of the department. This 
means that there should be kept a running inventory of 
equipment and supplies. ‘This inventory should be used 
in preparing the budget estimates each year. 





STREET CLEANING AND REFUSE DIS- 
POSAL IN SAVANNAH 





Itemized and Unit Costs of Cleaning Different Kinds 
of Pavements—Destructor Expenditures and 
Credits—Oiling Catch Basins. 

In his report for the year 1917, E. R. Conant, chief engi- 
neer of the City of Savannah, Ga., gives the following 
tabulated cost of cleaning streets in that city during the 
year: 


Streets in Savannah, 








Ko) A 80 a 
oL ae ~~ wv to ® 
5 Bs = 3 e .8 
oe ou =e 2 58 
i : ar. «| fe 
~se o> & ws o D & 7 oe o 
wos 5 ~ 9. id a 2M 
oSx = £ om os aa “2 
Zee bh 00S ge £3 
$8,295.00 $1,632.65 $60.74 $198 5,441 $1,528 
11,885.00 861.14 34.49 251 4,612 2,579 
6,843.00 1,121.81 55.74 500 3,000 2,281 
15,913.00 960.03 41.09 283 6,507 2,430 
1.725.00 580.50 30.24 302 810 2,128 
863.00 220.63 12.64 632 424 2,034 
$45,524.00 20,794 


REFUSE COLLECTION AND DISPOSAL. 

During the year 23,000 tons of garbage and 400 tons of 
ashes were collected, and 444 carcasses of cows, horses, 
sheep and hogs. The cost per ton averaged $2.50, in- 
cluding all labor, care and renewal of live stock and up 
The carcasses were delivered to a 


keep of equipment. 
Street 


rendering plant and $150 obtained for them. 
sweepings from the city lots amounted to about 1,200 
tons and were sold at the lots for $325. 

plant was operated uninterruptedly 


The destructor 
The cost oi 


during the year and burned 23,400 tons. 
operation was $18,518, in addition to $1,502 for clinker 
disposal, $1,538 for weighing refuse and delivering it to 
the hoppers, and $3,246 for maintenance of plant. This 
total of $24,804 was partly offset by steam generated by) 
the heat of the incinerator and furnished to the wate: 
works pumping plant that effected a saving of fuel oi 
$8,379, making the net cost for refuse disposal $16,425, 
or 70 cents per ton, 

The destructor plant went into use in March, 1914. 
During the 3 yrs. and 9 ms. of operation up to the tim: 
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of making this report the total expenditures and credits 
were as follows: 


Expenditures and Credits of Destructor Plant for Three 
Years and Nine Months. 











Operation, 
COCO E OR EEC Ee rr meer $61,506 
Re ere en pen eee [Sa 6,011 
$67,517 
Maintenance. 
ee ar ale ree al a er ea ek $1,200 
Material and repairs, including labor 
Ri NORE 4. ooo ckGevankucaaeecueen 7,967 9,167 
CR Sone wines aus atu ou ene ean $2,596 
ee NG ioe a's wa view daewaenasnns 5,091 
Weighing OF TETUSE ....2ccccccccsecses 3,199 
Handling cinders for fuel during July 
rnd Avu@ust GRC PORT. ik cecesecsccsessceses 1,900 
PGCl GORGE s56/50cecessoswcenseneeean 500 
$13,286 
re: WOO cicoce oes wab ace heehee ssonneeses $89,970 
Summary of Credit. 
RN oo esr As cia weirs leis eis eee alban eae a id 
EN oe latte aes a etn eae cinched ae aw olathe 's ema ea 4,963 
Outlays that should be distributed over several years 2,596 
PORE COE IED 5 vice bose wale sobs slow aies'g Sir ois wieeearw 3,000 
ce a eee Se ee ee ee aie oa $36,083 


The total amount destroyed for three years and nine 
months was 98,717 tons, equivalent to 72.6 tons per day. 
The net cost per ton was 54.6 cents, the guaranteed net 
cost of operation, assuming that the plant is worked to 
its full capacity of 130 tons per day, is 40.4 cents, and if 
the plant was worked to its full capacity, the net cost per 
ton would be less than the guaranteed cost. The cost 
above, however, does not include interest on investment 
or depreciation. 

The average monthly amounts of garbage, rubbish and 
other refuse destroyed were, for the several years, as fol- 
lows: 1914, 2,218 tons; 1915, 2,305 tons; 1916, 2,203 tens; 
1917, 1,950 tons. The records for 1916 and 1917 reflect 
household economy under war conditions. The capacity 
of the plant is 3,900 tons a month. 

OILING AND CLEANING CATCH BASINS. 

Between April and November, during the mosquito 
breeding season, a force makes regular weekly inspections 
of all catch basins and the catch basins are treated with 
a low grade of kerosene or crude oil. This treatment 
eliminates to a very large extent the mosquito nuisance. 
The amount expended during the fiscal year for this pur- 
pose was $1,615. The number of oilings made was 54,000, 
making the cost for oiling approximately 3 cents. The 
number of catch basins was 1,774, or the cost per catch 
basin for the period when it was treated was a little less 
than $1.00 per catch basin, which must be considered a 
most economical expenditure for the results attained. 

The cost of cleaning catch basins, including the removal 
of debris taken from same, for the fiscal year was $6,759, 
the approximated yardage removed from the catch 
basins was 3,540 and the cost per cubic yard was $1.90. 
The number of cleanings made during the year was 21,- 
698. The cost per catch basin cleaned was 31 cents. The 
number of catch basins existing at the end of the year 
was 1,774. 





USE OF CRUSHED STONE. 


Road building and concrete demand large amounts of 
crushed stone—how large probably few have any idea. 
The U. S. Geological Survey gives out this month fig- 
ures for 1917 showing the sales of this material in the 
United States during that year. The total amount was 
more than 40 million tons, valued at more than $29,000,000. 
Of this total, 66 per cent was limestone, 20 per cent was 
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basalt and related rocks (trap rock), nearly 8 per cent 
was granite, nearly 4 per cent sandstone, and the remain- 
der was of miscellaneous rocks. Crushed stone repre- 
sented 48 per cent of all the stone quarried for all pur- 
poses. Owing to labor difficulties and embargoes, the 
amount in 1917 was 16 per cent less than in 1916, 

Of the 1917 total, 37% per cent was for roads, 23 1-3 
per cent was for railroad ballast, and 41 1-6 per cent was 
for concrete. The highest price was paid for concrete 
stone, an average of 78c a ton; 75c was paid for road 
metal, and 56c for railroad baliast. 

For road metai, limestone was used for 61 per cent 
of the amount, trap rock for 25 per cent, granite for 734 
per cent, and sandstone and miscellaneous for the remain- 
der. For railroad ballast, limestone was used for 76 per 
cent, trap for 12 per cent, granite for 54% per cent, and 
other materials for the remainder. For concrete, lime- 
stone was used for 65 per cent, trap for 20 per cent, 
granite for 8% per cent, sandstone for 5 per cent, and 
the remainder miscellaneous. The average price received 
for sandstone was 92c per ton, for granite, 88c, for trap, 
&2c, and for limestone, 66c. 

Ohio used more crushed stone for road metal than 
any other state—1,869,282 short tons; also more for rail- 
road _ ballast—1,053,710. But for concrete, Illinois led 
with 2,626,922 tons; New York being second with 
1,964,264 tons. (Probably the tse in the cities of Chicago 
and New York accounted for this). California was third 
in the amount of concrete stone used, Ohio fourth and 
Pennsylvania fifth. In stone used for road metal, New 
York was second, Illinois third, Indiana fourth, Cali- 
fornia fifth and Pennsylvania sixth. These six used a 
little more than all the remainder of the states com- 
bined. 





NATIONAL WASTE RECLAMATION 





Promotion Work to Be Taken Over by Department 
of Commerce as a Permanent Waste Reclamation 
Service—Value of Materials Reclaimable. 


We have, in previous issues, referred to the work begun 
by the War Prison Labor and National Waste Reclama- 
tion Section of the War Industries Board with a view to 
salvaging materials needed by the Government in the 
prosecution of the war. Announcement was made on 
January 6 that this work is to be taken over at once 
by the Department of Commerce and expanded into a 
permanent waste reclamation service. In making this 
announcement the department reports that “at the time 
the armistice was signed the waste reclamation work had 
been organized by this department to such an extent 
throughout the country that the total value of the waste 
material then being reclaimed amounted to $1,500,000,000 
a year. With the expansion in the work that is expected 
to come under the plans which Mr. Frayne has laid be- 
fore Secretary Redfield, of the Department of Commerce, 
for more complete organization, it is estimated that an 
additional $300,000,000 a year may be added to the annual 
value of the waste materials salvaged. In further evi- 
dence of the need for such work it can be stated that 
many of the weapons with which the American forces 
hacked and blasted their way through the German lines 
were made from materials which came from dump and 
scrap throughout the United States. 

“At the time the armistice was signed, local reclama- 
tion councils had been formed in eight-six cities of the 
country, and two hundred others were in process of form- 
ation, destined to make an endless chain involving the 
assistance of civic and fraternal organizations as well as 
school children. Many cities went to the extent of or- 
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ganizing, and many are planning to organize, permanent 
municipal bureaus to collect and reclaim all waste mate- 
rials just as garbage and ashes are collected. 

“This tremendous network of organization it is pro- 
posed to have the section continue to use after it has been 
taken over by the Department of Commerce, with the 
idea in view always of extending the work to the end 
of conserving materials for peace-time industries. Prac- 
tically the entire personnel of the section will be taken 
over in order that there may be no interruption in the 
policy laid down for the work under way. J. D. Jones, 
now executive secretary, will be chief of the section. 
Mr. Frayne will continue his connection in an advisory 
capacity. I*rom every part of the country have come 
demands that the waste reclamation work be continued, 
men in all industries being especially enthusiastic over 
the possibilities for the future. 

“The Waste Trade Board, estimating the values of 
the waste materials reclaimed during the year by principal 
items, has compiled the following summary: 


NN i ce Ga ena eeaeteebene $600,000 ,000 
PR MINE kc cccdcscewenvedevess 300,000,000 
Old waste paper and other rags..... 200,000,000 
WV OOICH TAOS 2g. cccccsccucevwnecews 75,000,000 
Cotton and wool waste............. 100,000,000 
| ee 300,000,000 
SECONG-NaNd PAGS « .. Soccvccevceeees 25,000,000 


Cotton linters eS ee etree 50,000,000 
“As an illustration to show what can be accomplished 


through a well-regulated system of waste reclamation, the 


Reclamation Division of the Quartermaster’s Department 
of the Army during the period from January 1, 1918 under 
this plan reclaimed 17,789,592 articles valued at over 
$20,000,000. 

“Tt is expected that the reproduction of raw and wast 
products from waste materials will in the future play an 
important part in the development of American export 
trade, offering American producers and commercial in 
terests a better competitive chance with foreign rivals 
without in any way affecting or changing labor conditions 
by iowering the standards of the workers. 

“The extent to which the habit of waste had seized 


upon American industry before the war is illustrated by 
ihe expericnee which followed the organization by the 
War Prison Labor and National Waste Reclamation Sec- 
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tion, Labor Division of the War Industries Board of a 
local reclamation council in a small city in Pennsylvania. 
Within a week after the council was organized approxi- 
mately eighty tons of waste book stock paper was sal- 
vaged in that small community, and one of the local 
banks had returned to a nearby mill twenty-five tons of 
old books and waste paper that had accumulated in the 
course of a single year. One result of the waste paper 
reclamation work was to raise the price of this waste 
material to the householder and to create a live market 
for it. 

‘Before it was determined to transfer the Section to the 
Department of Commerce as a permanent agency of that 
department, a canvass of heads of departments and of 
ieaders in industry and labor brought forth unanimous 


indorsement of the suggestion that the work be 


-ontinued 


PORTSMOUTH WATER WORKS. 
The water works of Portsmouth, Va., from the point 
of view of the fire protection afforded, were examined and 
reported upon last month by the National Board of Fire 


Underwriters. The inspecting engineers reported that 


few improvements had been made for several years past 
because of the prospect that the city would purchase the 
plant. Bonds for this purpose were sold last November, 
and the city was expecting to take over the plant this 
month. 

Because of the many government projects in and near 
Portsmouth, the consumption has more than doubled 
recently, the average being about seven million gallons. 
The U. S. Housing Corporation has laid some large 
mains in connection with supplying the section near the 
Navy Yard, but this has not helped the city’s distribu- 
tion system, and the pressure in the city frequently falls 
to twelve pounds and occasionally to seven pounds. 

To meet the additional demands, the Federal govern- 
ment has authorized the expenditure of over one million 
dollars for improvements described in our issue of No- 
vember 16. In addition to these, 2,200 feet of 24-inch 
cast iron pipe will be laid through the Portsmouth dis 
tribution system. “About 8,000 meters are being installed 
to cut down the present high consumption rate. Im- 
provements in conditions in the pumping station build- 


ings are reported necessary. 
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LAYING A CENTER STRIP OF BRICK WITH ASPHALT ALONG THE SIDES ON A STEEP GRADF 


The base along the sides is higher than in the center strip, to 


provide for the thiner asphalt. 
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STREET PAVING IN SAN FRANCISCO.* 


Where Brick Pavements Are Used and How Laid— 
Use of Asphalt Pavements—Asphalt 
Repairs—Rock Asphalt. 





BRICK PAVEMENTS. 

All streets having more than six per cent grade in the 
heavy hauling district and more than eight per cent grade 
in the residential districts are paved with either brick or 
basalt blocks, an ordinance limiting asphalt pavements 
to these grades. However, asphalt may be used for 
grades up to eighteen per cent if strips on the sides or 
down the center of the street are laid with brick or basalt. 
in a number of streets the central strip of asphalt is used, 
giving a straight away course for automobiles, while 
brick side strips give a foothold for horses and are used 
vy other slowly moving traffic. The center strip 
made 14 feet wide. 

About two years ago San Francisco began laying verti- 


more 


is always 


‘al fibre brick pavements of the so-called monolithic type 
light traffic and old 
cobblestone pavements. 


on residential streets, to replace 

The base for brick pavement is in general at least six 
inches thick, but when laid on a grade exceeding six per 
cent the thickness may be reduced to four inches. For 
the thin base the specifications for the size of broken 
stone are particularly rigid. A one and one-half-inch 
sand cushion is used. The specifications use for con- 
struction are practically those of the American Society 
Municipal _ Improvements. 


D ae wet 1 r . - : -- : 
Bricks used for grades exceeding 


or 


SIX per cent are re- 
quired to be rough and irregular on the exposed surface, 
ir else hillside bricks are used. 

space between the web 


with 


street car tracks the 
bricks is filled 


d long the 


of the rail and the cement mortar, 
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consisting of two parts sand to one part Portland 
cement, and this mortar is required to be in the proper 
condition and the edge constructed to a straight line be- 
fore the bricks are laid. The bricks are so laid that, 
when rolled, the surface of the pavement will be %-inch 
below the top of the rail. 

After being set, each row of bricks is jarred or driven 
together end on, so as to make the smallest possible end 
joint; and the rows ‘are barred or driven,together side 
wise to a straight line after every fifth course. 

An expatision joint is provided along each curb, space 
for it being secured by placing two beveled boards face- 
to-face along the curb before the brick are laid. After 
the brick have been laid the boards are removed and the 
pace immediately filled with a composition of one part 
melted asphalt and three parts limestone dust, the asphalt 
having a penetration of 40 degrees to 60 degrees, District 
of Coivmbia standard. ‘The joints are filled with cement 


rrout. 


As an illustration of the cost of brick 


COST OF Paving. 





Cost of Brick Paving on Webster Street, 


Curb (relining)—labor and teams...........ccccsees $100.70 
Grading—labor and teaims.........scccocccccces 1,251.13 
Concrete: 
LADOP 220 TORS. 20.5. ciwsscnsccsscecs@lghaaae 
Coment. 1.207 GAGES. ...caccsccecsssccess Gaee 
Crusher rock, 8 yds. @ $1.00........... 8.00 
Purchased rock, 292 yds. @$1.25...... 365.00 
Sand, 92 yds........ claude ecteeieee™ 92.00 
_ $2,228.51 
Brick—22,360 sq. ft.: 
LADO BME CORTMISS < oon dcccdccvwsancneeoes $635.50 
Labor and teams—sand............ 45.50 
Labor and teams—brick...........se0. 641.62 
Cement—399 sacks. veniiaraahauniie 199.50 
Sand-—-24+ yards “Te 12.00 
Brick—114,000 @ $25.50 2,907.00 $4,441.12 
Total, not including curb.... Re ee $7,920.76 
Ce ME VG Cele annas ine hc eee aeees damiaeeaowa eco $0.354 
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LAYING BRICK IN CENTER. 


ASPHALT SIDE STRIPS ALREADY LAID. 
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pavement in San Francisco the itemized cost of a paving 
job on Webster street is given on the preceding page. 
ASPHALT PAVEMENTS. 

The use of sheet asphalt pavements is increasing in 
San Francisco, chiefly because of their low cost of con- 
struction and suitability to conditions. Topeka pave- 
ment also has been increasing in use, this pavement being 
found particularly suitable to streets that have a gradient 
in excess Ofgthat on which ordinary sheet asphalt can 
be used but on which a comparatively smooth pavement 
It is used quite generally on residential 
It is especially valued by auto- 
The experience of 


is required. 
streets of medium grade. 
mobilists for its non-skid properties. 
the street paving department leads it to believe that the 
successful pavement of the future will be of less thick- 
ness than formerly and will possess greater non-skid 
properties, since 90 per cent of the traffic is now rubber- 
tired. 

The city is greatly reducing the skid property of sheet 
asphalt by scattering No. 3 crushed stone on the asphalt 
immediately after it has been spread and rolling it with a 
hand roller, which forces the stone into the asphalt, but 
leaves the surface of it flush with the asphalt surface. 
The fine stone in the asphalt is raked out before the 
broken stone is applied. About six wheelbarrows full of 
stone are applied to an area of 700 square feet, being 
scattered so that there will not be three or four pieces of 
stone grouped in one place, which would result in their 
working loose and leaving a hole in the surface. 

Repairing. For repairing the asphalt, three Lutz re- 
surfacing machines are leased, two being in constant 
operation and the third held in reserve. The two re- 
surfacing machines and the steam roller are operated by 
a crew consisting of three engineers and seventeen men. 
The resurfacing heaters burn oil, each using about five 
barrels daily, and an oil tank accompanies them. The 
asphalt used for replacing the old asphalt that is raked 
off or for filling in depressions is prepared at the munic- 
ipal asphalt plant and is hauled to the streets by two 
motor trucks of four and five cubic yards capacity re- 
spectively. In this class of work the crew operates on 
one or two blocks at a time, working down one side of 
the street and back the other, thereby keeping one-half 
of the street open to traffic all the time. 

The municipal asphalt plant is reported to have saved 
the city a considerable amount in repairing and main- 
taining asphalt streets. It is operated by twelve men and 
has, when rushed, manufactured 3,000 cubic feet of 


asphalt daily. 
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PAVEMENT. 


APPLYING SAND TO COMPLETED 


The cost of surface heater repairing in 1916-1917 was 
as follows, 1,522,792 sq. ft. of such work being done: 


NE ad sara codes eine hun waa Car eeanine exams ae 
BR cic couoyiilewic as Wae a eRe a aes Osiaeeene ee eae 10,462.50 
Oe GOB oo cio oid cieeawicasidwwareone wwe 92.25 
Binder, 132.3 tons; asphalt, 8,980.0 tons—9,112.3 tons 

eR Recerca rar cia ats canis aman ea ernie’ 32,439.75 
OC, FAW EE. FOS. TD Ga oo 5 citenscvic cecseansese ee 1,142.50 
ae! Or, tebe s BRL GE GUC. ...6ciwiccssccwcesescecsves 1,677.15 
ECV OTey Cl Se OT BH VG 6 c:6scw iw cewnwesioeaveie review 8,460.00 





Total cost 
oe ee a, eee 


The city requires all asphalt cement to be prepared 
from California products, either natural asphalt, a mix- 
ture of refined liquid asphalt with a solid asphalt, or an 
oil asphalt. The consistency of the cement must fall 
within the limits of 65° and 80° penetration. 

Rock Asphalt. As a large amount of bituminous rock 
is available in California, the city uses this extensively in 
paving. Two inches of rock asphalt on a six-inch con 
crete base is the standard. The bituminous rock is re- 
duced to a fine disintegrated condition by the action of 
heated, drv air and when so reduced and while having a 
temperature of not less than 200 nor more than 300 de- 
grees, it is spread and rolled with hot hand rollers weigh- 
ing not less than 250 pounds per foot width until the 
surface is thoroughly compacted. Following this, it is 
rolled with a steam roller weighing not less than 150 
pounds per inch width, this roller being used for at least 
five hours for each thousand-square yards of surface. 








ASPHALT WEARING SURFACE, JUNIPERO STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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SPRAYING MIXTURE OF DISTILLATE AND ASPHALT ON 
CONCRETE BASE AS BINDER FOR TOPEKA SURFACE 


The bituminous rock is required to be of such quality 
as to yield not less than nine nor more than fifteen per 
cent of bitumen when extracted by carbon bi-sulphide, 
and to contain not more than two per cent of non- 
bituminous, combustible material. The sand in the 
asphalt must be clean, hard and moderately sharp and 
must all pass a screen having eight meshes to an inch; 
while at least fifteen per cent of the non-bituminous mat- 
ter must pass a hundred-mesh screen and at least sixteen 
per cent must be retained on a fifty-mesh screen. In case 
the natural bituminous rock deposit does not afford ma- 
terial complying with the above requirements, a mixing 
of several grades of bituminous rock or the addition of 
the lacking ingredients under suitable manipulation is 


permitted. 


WATERWORKS OPERATION: RESER- 
VOIR MAINTENANCE. 


Preventing Pollution of the Reservoir from the 
Catchment Area—Preventing Erosion— 
Objectionable Features of Swamps. 

The catchment area of a reservoir should be kept free 
irom conditions or acts that would tend to pollute the 
water supply by preventing either soil or pathogenic 
bacteria or any other polluting matters from being 
washed into it. It is also desirable to maintain on the 
catchment area (and at several points on such area, if it 
be a large one) rain gauges, to be used in studying the 
run-off to determine the limit of the yield which can be 

relied upon. 


The keeping of the rain-fall records would require a 
daily visit to the gauges. The maintenance of sanitary 


> 
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conditions requires more or less frequent visits to all 
parts of the catchment area, the frequency depending 
upon the possibilities of contamination. Where there are 
dwellings, barnyards, outhouses or other features of 
permanent occupation that might cause pollution of the 
water supply, the visits should be sufficiently frequent to 
insure that the conditions and practices which are 
required of the occupants are lived up to by them. On 
unoccupied portions precautions must be taken against 
pollution by campers, picnic parties, unconfined cattle, etc. 

Pollution. Where the entire catchment area is owned 
by the city or water company, the enforcement of proper 
regulations upon any occupants or abutting owners is 
generally not difficult, although it will frequently require 
the construction and maintenance of proper fencing 
around the property. Where there are private properties 
on the catchment area the occupants of these can be kept 
under more or less p¢ rfect control by recourse to state 
laws or state board of health regulations in most states. 
[t is generally preferable, however, where it is possible 


to do so, to use persuasion and retain the good will of 


1 


such occupants rather than to resort to law, both because 
it is generally cheaper in the long run, and especially 
ecause it is almost impossible to maintain such careful 
watch as to prevent any infraction of the law where the 
parties entertain a grudge against the company. 

In most states where the company or city is given 
power by law to prevent pollution of the water flowing to 
the reservoir it is geyerally required that any expense 
necessary for effecting this, other than that required for 
living up to ordinary sanitary*regulations, must be at the 
expense of the city or company. In some cases it is 
preferable, as suggested above, to undertake certain 
improvements without expense to the property owner, 
even where he might legally be required to provide the 
improvements himself. For instance, in the protection 
of the Esopus watershed of New York City’s Catskill 
water supply the city, in order to secure proper sanitary 
conditions around the farm houses and other dwellings 
on the catchment area, built more than one hundred sani- 
tary privies of a standard design and erected these where 
needed at the cost of the city, the cost being about $17 
each, exclusive of hauling the material to the site and 
erecting it. In some cases where there are villages on 
the area the city has constructed an entire sewerage 
system and led the sewage to an outlet below the reser- 
voir. Barnyards, pig sties, etc., should not be permitted 
near streams that feed the reservoir and there should be 
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provisions made that will prevent any matter therefrom 
being washed into the stream by the run-off of rain 
storms. 

In some cases where it seemed impracticable to provide 
a sewer system, or where the expense of doing so was 
greater than could be afforded, the stream receiving the 
impurities from residences, barnyards, etc., has been puri- 
fied below the sources of such pollution, this treatment 
including generally disinfecting, as well as removing sus- 
pended matters. Frequently the latter can be secured by 
building a small dam across the stream sufficient to pro- 
vide a sedimentation basin in which the solids may collect, 
thus clarifying the water, which can then be treated with 
a sterilizing agent, liquid chlorine being that commonly 
employed. There is danger, however, that freshets will 
wash the suspended matter from such sedimentation 
basin on into the reservoir, or will send down more water 
than can properly be disinfected, and a much safer course 
is to prevent dangerous pollution from reaching the 
stream at all. Moreover, where there is a treatment of 
this kind it generally requires for its safe operation the 
continual presence of an operator, or at least frequent 
visits from some one competent to judge whether it is 
giving satisfactory results. However, it may be cheaper 
to operate one or two purification plants of this kind 
treating a small part of the run-off than to treat the 
entire supply as it leaves the reservoir. 

Erosion. The washing of soil into the reservoir is 
objectionable, both because it muddies the water and 
forms deposits in the reservoir and also because it 
removes from the catchment area the soil necessary to 
support vegetation. Both the top soil and the vegetation 
are desirable for several reasons, one being that they pro- 
vide a sub-surface storage, which diminishes the run-off 
from storms, thus increasing the percentage of such run- 
off that can be utilized. Another is that if the vegeta- 
tion disappears, erosion with greater and 
greater intensity unless bedrock is at or near the surface. 
The advantage of trees on a catchment area in moderat- 
ing the violence of winds that increase evaporation and 
in keeping the water cool has already been referred to. 

The best method of preventing erosion in most cases 
where the slopes are not too steep, is by keeping the area 
continually planted to trees, crops. Where 
gullies have already been formed or the slopes are quite 
For slopes an 


continues 


grass or 


steep, other methods may be necessary. 
excellent plan is to throw up water breaks at intervals 
of five or six feet, measured vertically, each water break 
following quite closely a surface contour. Such breaks 
can be turned up by a plow or cast up by shovel. 
retard the velocity of flow of the run-off, causing it to 
start at practically zero as it overtops each of the breaks 
or banks. Eroded soil will collect behind these in time, 
and it will probably be necessary to raise the water breaks 
at intervals. However, a better plan, if practicable, is to 
plant the more or less level ground above the water 
breaks, when the soil has collected there, with grass or 
other vegetation that will prevent erosion. 

Where the water has cut gullies in the soil, water breaks 
can be made higher, even possibly five or six feet. Since, 
however, water permitted to flow over these dams would 
undoubtedly wash out the soil at the bottom, it is desirable 
to provide overflows by placing in the bottom of the 
gully, before building the dam, drain tile or sewer pipe 
of sufficient size to carry the storm flow in such gully, the 
upper end of such pipe being continued with a bend and 
a length or two of pipe set vertically so that water will 
stand behind the dam to a height a little below its top 
before overflowing into the next basin, thus permitting 
the water to deposit any soil carried in suspension. 

Swamps. Another common cause of undesirable con- 
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dition in the water is the presence of swamps on the 
catchment area. Water from swamps is generally un- 
attractive in color, sometimes being a very dark brown. 
{t may have objectionable taste and even odor owing to 
the dissolved organic matter that it contains, and this 
matter, when carried into the reservoir, may furnish food 
for the growth of algae, plankton and other organisms. 
Also water standing in swamps may furnish an excellent 
breeding place for mosquitoes. Another objection to 
swamps is that the yield of the swampy part of a catch- 
ment area is generally less, and sometimes considerably 
less, than that of the dry portions, chiefly because the 
swamp holds the water spread over a large area and 
heated by the sun, thus affording opportunity for a con- 
siderable loss by evaporation. 

These objectionable features can generally be overcome 
to a large extent by the construction of drains. In 
improving one of the catchment areas of the Metro- 
politan (Boston) waterworks, in the case of long and 
narrow swamps, a ditch was located along that side of 
the swamp at which the larger part of the yield was 
received, this ditch being made deep enough to drain the 
swamp and any water courses in the swamp being con- 
nected to it. In the case of larger swamps, drains were 
constructed entirely around the edge of the swamp and 
water courses were connected to it or branch drains run 
into the swamp. The ditches used here were constructed 
with side slopes of two to one, the bottom being formed 
of a board twelve inches wide resting on mud sills two 
inches by four inches by two feet, spaced three feet apart. 
Along each edge of the board was fastened a triangular 
strip, formed by sawing a 4 x 4 in two diagonally, this 
strip being used to support the paving on the side slopes. 
This paving consisted of stones, laid by hand and carried 
up to a level slightly above that of the normal water 
surface, the paving being carried to the top of the slopes 
As the boards were continually 
Any trees present were 


at turns and junctions. 
under water they did not rot. 
removed for a width of twenty feet on each side of the 
ditch to keep out falling leaves. The ditches were made 
¥% to 3 feet deep, the excavated material being spread 
along the side of the ditch, with breaks at intervals to 
These ditches cost from 2 
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allow tHe water to flow off. 

to 50 cents a foot, with labor receiving from $1.50 to $2 
a day. The aim was to give a velocity of flow of about 
two feet per second, and a fall of about one in a thousand 
The maintenance force went 
over these ditches twice a year with a square-pointed 
shovel, thus removing any soil or other material which 
was thrown up on the The maintenance cost 
about $25 a year for 25,000 feet of ditch. Most of these 


bank. 


ditches were constructed on private land, but the owners 
readily gave their consent, as in many cases the ditches 
made it possible to cultivate the land which had pre- 
viously been swampy. 

A considerable number of instances are on 
where a water supply has been rendered very unattrac- 
tive and has even been suspected of causing sickness 
of large or numerous swamps 
which conditions have been 
entirely removed by _ proper 


record 


because of the 
catchment 
diminished or 


presence 
on the area, 
greatly 
drainage. 

Forestry. The raising of trees on catchment areas both 
affords the advantages already referred to and may be 
used as a means of profit through the sale of the timber. 
Moreover, a number of cities have found it good policy 
to permit the reservoir and its immediate surroundings, 
and possibly the entire catchment area, to be used as a 
place for pleasure and recreation by the citizens, and the 
presence of trees assists greatly in this. This will be dis- 
cussed in the next instalment. 
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WHAT IS A STREET? 


Probably few if any readers of this paper would have 
any hesitation in agreeing that a street is a public way 
for traffic passing in front of building sites (to distin- 
guish it from a country highway, which does not pass 
in front of building sites), and that the term includes 
gutters and sidewalks as well as roadway. The term is 
so used by Nelson P. Lewis, I. O. Baker, Austin T. 
Byrne, Arthur H. Blanchard (these names are taken 
at random) and every other American engineer who has 
written concerning streets, so far as thé writer is aware; 
and by the writers on city planning also. When we 
speak of “Main Street” we mean both sidewalks and 
roadway, from property line to property line, and not 
merely the roadway. A country “road” has no sidewalks, 
properly speaking, but vehicles may travel over any part 
of it, although the grading and surfacing is generally 
confined to a part of the width only as a matter of econ- 
omy. When sidewalks are defined and constructed we 
call the highway a “street,” and vehicles are confined 
to a definite width, corresponding in this respect to 
the entire width of the country “road,” and this vehicular 
space is then properly called the “roadway” part of the 
street. 

Considered from a legal point of view, we find in 
McQuillin’s “Treatise on the Law of Municipal Ordin- 
ances” the following definition: “ ‘Street’ is a generic 
term, and includes all urban ways which can be, and are, 
generally used for the ordinary purposes of travel. 
Street, in a legal sense, usually includes all parts of the 
way—the roadway, the gutters and the sidewalk.” 

The reason for explaining at length what it might be 
supposed all would accept as established usage and undis- 
puted, is that the chairman of the National Highways 
Transport Committee, William P. Eno, in offering for 
universal adoption a set of “General Highway Traffic 
Regulations,” defines street as “that part of a highway 
intended for vehicles’—what is commonly known by 
municipal engineers as the roadway. It may be that he 
does not propose this definition of the term for general 
use, but only for the purpose of these regulations (as 
a boy roller-skating in the roadway answers to the 
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definitions of “vehicle,” “driver” and “horse”); but we 
can conceive of no reason why “roadway” would not 
serve his purpose equally as well, and its use would avoid 
violation of precedent and of the practice of those who 
use highway terms with discrimination and _ under- 
standing. 

In our opinion it would be very unfortunate and con- 
fusing to the public if an effort should be made to secure 
the use, in traffic regulations, of a meaning of this word 
that has not been and certainly will not be accepted by 
engineers, city planners, and others who deal profession- 
ally with the planning, constructing and maintaining of 
“streets.” 





SOLDIERS’ MEMORIALS. 


What form of memorial shall we adopt to commemo- 
rate the participation of our soldiers in the World War, 
our pride in them and our mourning for those who will 
not return? This is a question that is being asked in 
villages, cities and state capitals throughout the ‘lgnd. 

The stone or iron “soldiers’ monuments” that were 
erected after the civil war are no longer considered the 
only appropriate form; instead, we find memorial roads, 
trees, parks, buildings, hospitals and other ideas pro- 
posed, most of them embodying the idea of serving some 
useful purpose. Toledo and Catasauqua, Pa., are illus- 
trations of a large city and a small one which have 
adopted the idea of memorial buildings, the former pro- 
posing to raise the necessary funds partly by appropria- 
tion and partly by private contributions, the latter 
wholly by popular subscription. The Catasauqua build- 
ing is to include a room in which will be placed war rec- 
ords and trophies and a roster of the city’s soldier sons, 
as well as an auditorium and other features suitable for 
making it a center of community life. 

There also would seem to be special appropriateness 
in hospital buildings; while for a small community a 
park with a rest house in which a commemorative tablet 
would be placed has much to commend it. It has been 
suggested also that a tree be planted or assigned for each 
soldier given by the community, either along a “memo- 
rial road” or in a park. The idea of a memorial road is 
suggested by the Lincoln Highway, and would seem to 
be especially suitable as a county or state memorial for 
those who went from farms and settlements too small to 
be able to provide local memorials. 

Whatever the form adopted, let us hope that com- 
petent advice will be taken in the designing. The crudi- 
ties in the way of statuary that were sold by the ton to 
many cities after the Civil War will not, we believe, be 
duplicated in the twentieth century; but it is none too 
certain that some memorial committees will not repeat 
the effort to get the maximum size obtainable for the 
funds available. Mere bigness is never artistic, nor is it 
often impressive in the way that a memorial should be 
impressive. If a road is built, let it be of the most 
durable pavement laid in the best manner, and in the 
most effective location. Ifa building, the aim should be 
to make it impressive by its architectural beauty and 
simplicity rather than by size or ornateness. 

A matter that should not be overlooked is the main- 
tenance of the memorial. A road, a building or a park 
that has fallen into disrepair is a disgrace to the munici- 
pality that built it; and where it is a memorial, it suggests 
that what it was intended to commemorate has been 
forgotten. Maintenance requires funds, and the provid- 
ing of these should not be left to chance or an after- 
thought, but should be made a part of the plans adopted 
at the outset. 
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Record Highway Proposals Throughout Nation—Philadelphia’s Water Finances—Secretary Daniels Threatens 
Philadelphia with Vice Ban—Cleveland’s “Striking” Firemen Answer Alarm—New York State’s Constitutional 
Amendments Were Approved—Assessing Uncom pleted Buildings in New York City—Six-Cent 
Fare Denied in Detroit—Finances of Boston Elevated Under Trustees—Cedar 
Rapids Voters Approve Higher Fare. 


ROADS AND PAVEMENTS 





The Country’s 1919 Highway Plans. 

Washington, D. C.—The Division of Public Works and 
Construction Development, which has just been organized 
by the Department of Labor, has obtained from the Bureau 
of Public Roads and Rural Engineering of the Depart- 
ment mf Agriculture a compilation of estimates of the 
amount of road work to be undertaken in several states 
during 1919. These indicate about $300,000,000 of construc- 
tion for the country. Cash expenditures from all sources 
on highways for 1916 were, according to the official reports 
to the Department of Commerce, $272,634,424. Figures for 
1917 are not yet available, but, in view of the restrictions 
nlaced on the movement of material and on the construc- 
tion of roads generally, except where they were needed 
for war purposes, it is probable that they were much less. 
The definite estimates so far obtained by the Department 
of Agriculture indicate the following expenditures for 
roads this season: Maine, $1,500,000; Rhode Island, $90,000; 
Connecticut, $4,000,000; New York, $12,000,000; New Hamp- 
shire, $175,000; Kentucky, $1,500,000; Alabama, $1,000,000; 
West Virginia, $16,000,000; Illinois, $9,000,000; Iowa, $15,574,- 
000; Louisiana, $4,674,000; Texas, $20,000,000; Nebraska, 
$1,657,089.07; North Dakota, $3,000,000; Wyoming, $653,000; 
Colorado, $3,900,000; California, $20,000,000; Arizona, $900,- 
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000; Nevada, $1,148,849.80; Idaho, $1,000,000. 


Federal Road Legislation Plans. 

Washington, D. C—S ator John H. Bankhead, chair- 
inan of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, to 
which all highway legislation in the upper branch of Con- 
gress is referred, in commenting upon bills now pending, 
recently made this plea for road construction: “The war 
showed what the national strength could accomplish in 
the swift construction of rapid transit highways and the 
use thereon of rapid transit vehicles. The nation trained 
its engineer corps and sent them to Europe equipped for 
the quick construction of roads. The part which the United 
States took in the decisive campaign was rendered possible 
by the use of automobiles and motor trucks over rapid 
transit highways. Now that the war is over the question 
arises, Are not highways as vitally important for the con- 
duct of peace as they were for the conduct of war? With 
half the world going to bed hungry every night and 
millions doomed to starvation, is not the swift construc- 
tion of the highway to the acre that produces as urgent 
a necessity as were the roads in the battle zone? And if 
the need is as urgent, should the nation slacken its effort 
or permit its road building equipment to be sold or dissi- 
pated? Should it not rather increase its efforts in this 
direction and proceed with the construction of highways 
at home on a scale commensurate with the importance and 
urgency of the need? It is for the Congress of the United 
States to answer these questions. Measures are pending 
designed to meet the situation, three of which are as 
follows: 

“(1) Joint resolution 200, authorizing the transfer from 
the War Department to the Department of Agriculture of 
all available dispensable and suitable war material for dis- 
tribution to the highway departments of the several states 
for use on the highways. 

“(2) Senate bill 5088, increasing the present unexpended 


appropriation of about $60,000,000 for road purposes by 
the addition of $125,000,000 for expenditures to June, 1920, 
and $100,000,000 a year thereafter for four years. It is also 
proposed to increase the appropriation for national forest 
roads of $1,000,000 a vear on the present ten-year road 
building program by a sum sufficient to construct 17,000 
miles of forest roads, which the Government has already 
planned and which are necessary in order to utilize the 
vast resources of the national forests. The estimated coct 
»f these roads is $50,000,000. Amendments to the present 
road act, freeing it from undesirable limitations, are also 
planned, one of which will enable the Government to con- 
struct at its own cost links in important highways which 
could not otherwise be constructed. 

“(3) House bill 13308 carries an appropriation of $1,000,000 
for an extension of the motor-truck parcel-post service. 
This is an increase from the $300,000 provided in the last 
Post Office Appropriation Bill, which also authorized the 
War Department to transfer to the Post Office Department 
motor trucks for which it had no further use. Under last 
vear’s appropriation twenty-seven motor-truck routes 
were established, all but one of which were operated east 
of the Mississippi River. 

“The results, even in the initial stage, are such as to warrant 
an increase in the number of routes and their extension to the 
trans-Mississippi region, where rail and water facilities of 
transportation are altogether inadequate. The proposed trans- 
fer of 10,000 motor trucks from the War Department to the 
Post Office Department renders it possible to make a great 
extension of this service at a minimum cost. It is proposed to 
increase the appropriation for this service to $10,000,000. To 
store these trucks would cost $600,000 a year. To dump them 
on the nfarket would be disastrous. To turn them loose to aid 
agriculture in the movement of farm products to the consumer 
would be statesmanship. To adopt such a policy would be but 
to follow historic precedent. 

“Senate bill 5088 has the approval of President Wilson and 
Secretaries Houston and Baker. The proposition not to lessen 
the national endeavor in road construction now that peace has 
come, but merely to transfer the scene of action from Europe 
to the home land, is but the response to a universal! demand. 
The public rejoices to, see the trophies of war now being 
brought back from Europe. Equally popular will be the sight 
of machines that built the United States road to the Rhine at 
work building connecting highways from Canada to the 
southern boundary and from the Atlantic to the Pacific through 
every state in the Union.” 








WATER SUPPLY 


Meter Receipts Show Rates Fair. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—A falling off of about $250,000 in water 
rent collections during last year, it is explained by Carle- 
ton E. Davis, chief of the bureau of water, has been antici- 
pated by the municipal officials. The receipts indicated, 
co he declares, that the returns from metered properties 
were satisfactory and that the rate now in force is fair to 
hoth the consumer and the city. “No attempt should be 
made,” the chief continued, “to compare the receipts of the 
year with those of another until the nature of the receipts 
serving as a standard of comparison is known. The 
receipts for 1917 include $150,000 which was due in 1916, 
but which could not be collected until 1917 because of the 
transition from one method of collection to another, due 
to a new ordinance. The receipts in 1918 from new prop- 
erties show a decrease of $41,000 from similar returns in 
3917. In other words, there has not been in 1918 the 
normal rate of new building operations, and the water 
rent revenues of the city have been correspondingly 
decreased. This curtailment in building operations has 
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been reflected in another decrease in water bureau 
revenues for the item of pipe frontage, the receipts in this 
one item in 1918 being $21,000 less than similar receipts in 
1917. The 1917 meter receipts responded to the increase 
in the meter rate that was effective the beginning of that 
year. This meter rate carried both gains and losses. The 
gains were effective January 1, 1917; the losses were not 
effective until January 1, 1918. The city is still benefiting 
by the gains because they are continuous, but during 1918 
it was obliged to accept the losses incident to the new 
ordinance, and these have decreased the somewhat ficti- 
tious revenue record for 1917. The war and the influenza 
have had a definite influence on the 1918 revenues, and may 
-esult in a fictitious increase of the 1919 revenues. With 
its force decreased by war conditions and with the further 
iandicap of the influenza epidemic occurring at the height 
f the meter billing period it was impossible for the 
water bureau to render the last quarter’s meter bills early 
in November, as is contemplated by the ordinance. As a 
result probably from $50,000 to $100,000 of revenue earned 


I 


in 1918 will not be collected until 1919.” 


Memorial to Soldiers Who Guarded Water Supply. 


New York, N. Y.—A memorial is to be erected by the 
officers and men of the First Provisional Regiment to the 
members of the regiment who have died in service while 
guarding New York City’s water supply during the war. 


4 ks 4 } en ‘ > *.. ° 1 : 1-211 
. twenty-ton boulder trom Bonticou Crag, in the Catskills, 

will |} Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, on the shore 

ft Tappan Zee, by enlisted men of the regiment under the 


supervision of officers. The monolith will bear a tablet on 
which the names of the regimental dead will be inscribed. 
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STREET LIGHTING AND POWER 





Court Upholds City’s Share of Gas Receipts. 
Columbus, O.—Ordinances passed in 1899. by the city of 
Columbus, requiring the Federal Gas & Fuel Company to 
pay annually into the city’s general expense fund 10 pei 


cent. of the er amount received for the sale of gas to 





citizens, have 2n in etfect upheld by the Supreme Court 


it Washington 


Hydroelectric Rates Must Consider Coal Costs. 

Westfield, Mass.—The state gas and electric light com- 
mission has upheld the rates established by the Turners 
Falls Power and Electric Company and this town in a 
five-year contract signed last April. The town owns a 
municipal lighting plant which it has operated since 1899 
and has generated in its station the electricity distributed. 
[The Turners Falls company recently entered Westfield to 
supply energy to the Springfield street railway. The ques- 
tion of buying electricity from the company was then un- 
der debate, and in the franchise it was stipulated that the 
municipality should be free to buy and the company be 
required to sell to the town such energy as it might need 
at any time for distribution to its inhabitants or for 
municipal use. The subsequent contract calls for the de- 
livery to the town for five years of all the electricity re- 
quired by it, with a maximum of 2,000 kw. continuously 
available at the point of delivery and such additional 
amounts available as may be necessary upon twenty-four 
hours’ notice to the company. The following rates were 
established: For the first 1,000,000 kw.-hr. delivered in any 
operating year, $0.012 per kilowatt-hour; for the next l1,- 
000,000 kw.-hr., $0.011; for the next 1,000,000 kw.-hr., and for 
all energy in excess of 3,000,000 kw.-hr., $0.009. A coal 
clause provides for an increase in price to be paid by the 
town equivalent to 1 mill per kilowatt-hour for each dollar 
in excess of $5 per gross ton for coal delivered at the 
company’s Hampden steam plant in Chicopee, and a cor- 
responding decrease of 1 mill per kilowatt-hour for each 
dollar of coal cost below $4. At present the company’s 
coal cost is about $8 per gross ton, making the rates 3 
mills higher than the foregoing, with a range of from 
$0.015 to $0.012. In accordance with the contract, the town 
requested the commission to pass upon the fairness of the 
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coal clause. After investigation, the commission’s decision 
Says: 

In common with all hydroelectric companies, the Turners 
Falls company is obliged to supplement its water-generated 
by steam-generated power in order to provide reliable and 
continuous service, and it has recently put in operation a 
modern and well-equipped steam plant at Chicopee for this 
purpose. To what degree it will be called upon to supplement 
the [Connecticut] river’s supply is a matter of almost pure 
speculation, subject as the problem is to the immutable laws 
of nature, but that year in and year out. the plant will be 
called on to supply substantial amount is certain. It is true 
that the cost of coal does not directly affect the cost of elec- 
tricity generated by water, but it must be borne in mind that 
every unit of hydroelectric energy has to carry the cost of 
the auxiliary which takes the burden when the water power 
fails In view then of all the circumstances affecting the 
parties to this agreement, the so-called excess-coal-cost charge 
provision of the contract may in general terms be regarded as 
reasonably applicable and workable as a.fair measure of the 
increased cost due to coal in a modern and efficiently managed 
station such as this is. Taking into account then the life of 


the agreement, the board is of the opinion that the rates and 
excess-coal-cost charge re fair and do not require modifi- 
cation. The return of normal conditions and a longer experi- 


ence with the bulk supply of electricity will test the soundness 
of this conclusion before the present agreement expires and 
enable the town to see what modification, if any, should be 
required upon its renewal. Meanwhile the citizens of the 
town may feel assured that in the mind of the board sound and 
10d judgment has been exercised in securing for the town an 
tbundant and reliable supply of electricity upon favorable 
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Lighting Contract Renewed. 

Woonsocket, R. IL—The Woonsocket common council 
has approved, following recommendation of the lighting 
ecmmittee, to contract with the Blackstone Valley Gas 
nd Electric Company for a five-year period from July 1, 
1918, for arc and incandescent street lights at the same 
that have prevailed on the last contract—namely, 
$25 per year for 292 80-candle-power incandescent lights 
and $85 yearly for 261 luminous arc lights, 76 volts, at a 
ite of $25 per year for incandescents, all new lights to be 

the same price. This contract is to continue after July 
until terminated by ninety days’ notice by either 








FIRE AND POLICE 


U. S. Again Warns Philadelphia of Vice. 
Philadelphia, Pa—Secretary of the Navy Daniels has 
otified mayor Smith that immediate steps must be taken 
o check vice in Philadelphia or the Federal Government 


vill exercise its police powers for the protection of soldiers 





_ . 
nd sailors In a letter to the mayor Secretary Daniels 
quoted a charge by Lieutenant-Colonel Charles B. Hatch 
hat “the conditions in Philadelphia have reverted, so far 
as the protection of soldieys and sailors is concerned, to 
the old conditions,” which led to the Fosdick report and 
caused the navy to act last spring. Secretary 9f War 
Baker joined Secretary Daniels in denouncing the recent 
laxity of the city authorities, and the Daniels letter in- 
formed the mayor that, acting in conjunction with the 
War Department, “unless action is taken to give adequate 
and full protection to the soldiers and sailors in Phila- 
delphia steps will be taken as will give the needed protec- 
tion to thousands of young men in uniform who either 
must visit Philadelphia or be denied by the War and Navy 
Departments the liberty which ought to be given them.” 
It is said that the following steps might be taken: A 
definite and final ban on Philadelphia as a port of debarka- 
tion, even for the soldiers of the city returning from 
France. The detail of a large force of military police, 
whose powers would supersede all those of the city police, 
for the protection of soldiers and sailors and the closing 
of dives. The insistence that Superintendent Robinson 
be again relieved. Secretary Daniels’ letter says: 

“Much against my inclination I found it necessary last spring 
to write you a letter, calling attention to the open and flagrant 
vice conditions in Philadelphia, which were having a serious 
effect upon the discipline and morals of the navy and army 
personnel stationed in or visiting in your city. 

“At that time, in response to the request of this department, 
you assured Lieutenant-Colonel Charles B. Hatch, the repre- 
sentative of the Navy Department, that you would take action. 
This you did, and it resulted in immediate improvement of con- 
ditions. This improvement continued until recently, when I 
am now informed that the conditions in Philadelphia have 
reverted so far as the protection to soldiers and sailors is con- 
cerned to the old conditions which prevailed prior to my com- 
munication to you last spring, and that the change of your 
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policy was made in violation of the promise which you made 
to Colonel Hatch, the representative of the Navy Department. 

“If these conditions, which -have already grown materially 
worse, continue to be maintained it will be extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, for the War Department and the Navy 
Department to fulfill the solemn obligations made to the 
parents and communities from which these boys have come 
and to return them to their homes, in the words of the Presi- 
dent, ‘with no wounds except those borne in honorable 


conflict.’ 

“In view of the seriousness of the situation, fraught as it 
is with grave consequences, we must insist that during the 
period of demobilization the authorities at Philadelphia will 
suppress prostitution and other vicious conditions, and intrust 
this duty to those who are able to cope adequately with the 
situation. The necessity of such action is quite, if not even 
more, important in the period of demobilization than in the 
period of mobilization. 

“T have had a conference with the Secretary of War with 
reference to the conditions at Philadelphia, and I am writing 
to you to say that we are both in accord, and unless neces- 
sary action is taken to give adequate and full protection to the 
soldiers and sailors in Philadelphia steps will be taken as 
will give the needed protection to the thousands of young 
men in uniform who must either visit Philadelphia or be 
denied by the war and naval authorities the liberty which 
ought to be given them. It is our duty to see that they have 
the same wholesome surroundings in Philadelphia that are 
afforded them in other cities, and this duty will not be 


evaded.” 

This action follows a charge by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hatch that mayor Smith had broken faith with him in 
permitting James Robinson to be restored to the post of 
superintendent of police, with full powers. Colonel Hatch 
said that when he first learned through the newspapers 
that Robinson had been discharged from the army and 
would return to the police department to become the 
superior of captain Mills, who had been placed in charge 
at the suggestion of the naval authorities, he and the mayor 
had held a conference. According to Colonel Hatch the 
mayor gave him to understand that when Robinson 
returned captain Mills would not be shorn of any power; 
that Robinson would have the same small authority which 
ke possessed just before he obtained leave to go into the 
quartermaster’s department of the army, and that Mills 
would have full authority to continue the work of co- 
operation with Colonel Hatch that had been agreed upon 
when the matter was originally taken up by the munici- 
pal and naval authorities at the outbreak of the war. 
Accepting this assurance Colonel Hatch said he had recom- 
mended that Philadelphia be made a port of disembarka- 
tion for troops returning from the war zone, a concession 
which the mayor and many public-spirited citizens had 
sought. Mayor Smith asserts that when he discussed the 
subject with Colonel Hatch he had merely said that he 
“presumed” that Robinson would not be given full author- 
itv, but that later, when he discussed the matter with 
director Wilson, of the department of public safety, he 
had found that the director had decided upon the matter 
otherwise. The outcome’was that captain Mills has been 
directed to take charge only of the vice situation, and 
has been made subordinate to Robinson, who has been 
ordered to “assist” Mills in any manner “possible.” 


Film Explosion Caused Fatal Fire. 


Pittsburgh, Pa—Ten persons are dead and a score of 
others suffering from injuries as the result of a spectacular 
fire and explosion which wrecked a film exchange build- 
ing in Penn avenue. The damage is estimated at $1,000,000. 
Trapped by walls of flame which turned the interior of the 
building, ati eight-story brick structure, into a raging 
furnace, some of the victims, mostly women, were hurled 
from the building by the explosion, while others jumped 
from windows or were saved in thrilling rescues by fire- 
men. That a lighted cigarette, discarded into a pile of 
film scrap by a careless employee, caused the fatal ex- 
plosion was the opinion expressed by Frederick Sauer, 
owner of the building, at a joint investigation held by the 
county, city and state authorities. Present at the inquisi- 
tion, which was held at the coroner’s office, were coroner 
Samuel C. Jamison, S. A. Dies, chief building inspector of 
the city, and S. E. Richardson, an inspector under the state 
department °j labor and industry. In addition to Sauer, 
William Schofpol, watchman of the building, was interro- 
gated. When Sauer was called to testify he admitted that 
he had been warned by city officials of the danger of the 
building in not having proper safety devices during the 
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occupancy of a film establishment. He stated that he 
began last summer to make changes, placing a fireproof 
stairway in the building, concrete walls between the film 
rooms and erecting fireproof doors at each exit. He is of 
the opinion that had the occupants of the room where the 
fire originated closed the doors there would not have been 
any explosion. He admitted that there was no water 
sprinkling system in the building or hose connections on 
each floor. These safety devices were to be made, he said, 
but the contractor had not begun to make the repairs, 
although he had let the contract some time ago. ‘Thus 
far those conducting the inquiries allege that they have 
found violations of the law. Five points were brought 
out by these investigators, as follows: First, on nearly 
every floor violations of the regulations for film safety; 
second, unprotected moving picture machine which had 
peen in operation; third, films piled in boxes on top of 
radiators; fourth, rubber hose gas connected with pipe to 
obtain fuel for melting metal; fifth, cigarette butts in 
rooms on nearly every floor. 


“Striking” Firemen Respond to Alarm. 
Cleveland, O.—With two-thirds of the city’s firemen 
absent from the stations in their effort to enforce the 
cight-hour day fire started in the four-story Euclid Build- 
ing, in the heart of the downtown district. A general 
alarm brought twelve fire companies to the scene. With 
the arrival of fifty firemen who were off duty, including 
several engineers who manned idle engines, the fire was 
put under control. The Euclid Building was destroyed. 

Fire chief Wallace estimated the loss at $100,000. 








GOVERNMENT AND FINANCE 





Constitutional Amendments Approved. 

Albany, N. Y.—The three amendments and the one prop- 
osition submitted to the voters of this state at the Novem- 
ber general election were all carried, according to the of- 
ficial tabulation of election returns in secretary of state 
Hugo’s office. Amendment No. 2, permitting the construc- 
tion of a state highway from Saranac Lake and thence to 
Old Forge by way of Blue Mountain and Racquette Lakes, 
and of particular interest*to the motoring public, was car- 
ried 609,103 to 299,899. Amendment No. 1, relating to the 
contracting of state debts and restricting the debt period 
to the probable life of the work and authorizing the is- 
suance of bonds to be paid in annual installments by direct 
tax or legislative appropriation, was carried, 628,199 to 
253,040. Amendment No. 3, of particuiar interest to resi- 
dents of Utica, in that it pertains to a section of the Erie 
Canal in that city, was carried, 586,863 to 269,919. The one 
proposition submitted and which pertains to the sale of 
bonds for the construction and improvement of state and 
county highways, etc., was carried, 766,823 to 266,822. 


May Assess Uncompleted Buildings. 

New York, N. Y.—Supreme court justice Lehman, in a 
recent decision in the suit by the Orinoco Realty Company 
against the city tax department for a reduction of assess- 
ment establishes the fact that a new apartment building, 
still requiring a cleaning-up process and lacking a certificate 
of occupancy from the tenement house department on the 
official assessment date, October 1, is assessable. The realty 
company brought suit against assessing the building on the 
ground that it was not complete on*October 1, and under 
section 889A of the charter should not have been assessed 
by the tax commissioners. The court said: “The statute 
does not provide that the construction of a building must 
be absolutely completed before it can be assessed for taxa- 
tion. It may be assessed, even though it is still in course 
of construction where the construction has progressed so 
far that the building is ready for occupancy. No definite 
rule can, in my opinion, be laid down as to the stage a 
building must reach before it is ready for occupancy. 
Obviously, that depends to a great extent upon the pur- 
pose for which it is intended.” 
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Council to Change Chairman Every Day. 

Detroit, Mich.—By a vote of six to three, Detroit’s coun- 
cilmen-elect have decided at an informal meeting that the 
chairmanship of the committee of the whole, which is to 
meet daily, will be rotated among all the members of the 
council. Opposition to the plan was voiced chiefly by al- 
dermen William P. Bradley and John C. Nagel. Alderman 
Bradley contended that “what was everybody’s business 
was nobody’s business” and that unless there were fixed 
chairmanships work of the council would lag. Alderman 
Simmons expressed belief that the personnel of the coun- 
cil was such that what was everybody’s business would be 
everybody’s business and the councilmen would be as dili- 
gent under either system, but that with no permanent 
chairmen every member would have to keep himself posted 
on all questions, to the city’s profit. 








TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORATION 


.Commission Denies Six-Cent Fare Plea. 





Indianapolis, Ind—According to an opinion handed down 
by the state public service commission the Indianapolis 
Traction & Terminal Company has been denied an increase 
in fare to six cents. The company is, however, permitted 
to continue to charge a five-cent fare until 100 days after 
the signing of the treaty of peace, but it was instructed to 
withdraw the one-cent charge for transfers on December 
31. The commission says that in spite of the apparent 
increase in facilities the service rendered by the company 
remains inadequate. On the important subject of a return 
on the investment the commission says in part: 

Petitioner does not plead for an order based on return on 
reasonable and prudent investment. The plea is for an order 
establishing rates that will maintain the solvency of petitioner 
by the payment of operating expenses and “maturing 
obligations.” 

In its original decision the commission passed finally and 
negatively on petitioner’s contentions that fixed charges of 
securities, issued and outstanding, constituted legal and bind- 
ing obligations which the state must recognize. With equal 
decisiveness the commission declined to recognize, even in 
acting under the emergency section, the inclusion of annual 
sinking fund charges as an obligation of patrons. 

The commission reiterates its declaration that it will not 
become confused as to the mandate of the legislature, which, 
according to the interpretation under which it proceeds, is 
to take the value of the property used and useful for the 
service of the public as a basis for rates. 

It is inconceivable that the legislature, in the enactment of 
section 122, contemplated that the state should (1) guarantee, 
in times of emergency, values which never existed; (2) pro- 
tect excess securities; (3) make good losses caused by negli- 
gence in collection of revenues, or (4) reward a lack of thrift 
in times of prosperity. 

The emergency section does not seem even to extend to the 
most meritorious petitioner the assurance of a return on 
investment that might be declared to be the proper rate of 
return in a normal period To use the emergency section to 
protect obligations for which the commission is unable to 
find some reasonable basis in values would amount to making 
the state the protector of unwarranted obligations at the 
very time when there is a strong tendency for legislation to 
restrict issuance of unwarranted securities of all kinds. 


Boston Elevated Under Trustee Operation. 


Boston, Mass.—In announcing the recent increase of 
fare to eight cents, the board of trustees operating the 
company under the public control act issued a statement 
pointing out that the company fell short of its required 
revenue by $2,741,000 for the period from July 1 to Nov. 1. 
A 5-cent fare prevailed during July and a 7-cent fare was 
in effect during August, September and October. The cost 
of the service as defined by statute includes operating ex- 
penses, maintenance, fixed charges, a provision for depre- 
ciation and obsolescence and dividends on the invested 
capital. War conditions have enormously increased the 
cost of operation, and by reason of the shortage of labor 
the service has been necessarily impaired and provided on 
an unpreventable increase in cost. The increase in the cost 
of labor decreed by the War Labor Board has advanced 
the operating cost more than $3,000,000 yearly. The trus- 
tees believe that $2,000,000 annually should be allowed for 
depreciation, and the law requires the payment of $1,360,220 
in dividends. The 7-cent fare produced an increase of only 
23 per cent in gross earnings during August. During the 
period of the influenza epidemic the revenue fell off so 
that an average of only 9 per cent increase was obtained. 
The trustees considered fixing a fare above 8 cents, but 
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deferred putting it into effect. The trustees realize the 
necessity of providing for adequate and satisfactory service 
and have already ordered new cars and equipment, which, 
received and installed, will materially improve conditions. 
More dependable and satisfactory service is also anticipated 
with the return of more normal industrial conditions. The 
income of the system for the four months from July 1 
to Oct. 1, during which it has been under public control, 
is concretely expressed in the following table: 





From 5-cent fares in July.....cccececsees $1,525,548 
From 7-cent fares in August, September 
BRE GURSRRE cescccsces beeseueebecesene . 5,326,483 
TOG) TPO FAP OBeo0 004800 sesesesees $6,852,031 
Troe GOON GOTE,.. Oilic 000 6.0550000600% 45,859 
From advertising privileges at stations, etc. 97,619 
From other companies for use of tracks, etc. 16,627 
From rent of buildings, etc............++. 23,243 
From sale of power, etc....... sceweeeucaes 12,209 
Prom §GOTOR .cccccccwcsceccvececesseses 32,255 
Petal MOONS... 0 cccvvecvesevesseeseres $7,079,847 


The total income from all sources for the corresponding 
four months ot 1917 was $6,520,576. The total cost of service, 
exclusive of dividends, for the four months of control un- 
der public management, has been $9,397,239 as against $6,- 
559,335 for a similar period in 1917. A factor in this extra 
cost is the increased labor payments which were brought 
about through the decree of the National War Labor 
Board. Another important factor in the cost of service 
has been the payment for rent of the Dorchester Tunnel. 
The payment of dividends required under the act totaled 
$424,240 during this time, making the total cost of the 
service in accordance with the legislative act $9,821,479, as 
against $6,977,225 last year, an increase of $2,844,254. The 
deficiency, therefore, between the income and cost of 
service for these four months from July 1 to Oct. 1 amounts 
to $2,741,631. The trustees also submit the following com- 
parative table of income from fares: 


1918. 1917. 
SE. beandé0ne60eeees 0ebee" $1,525,538 $1,570,856 
DEE. 66650446694408840004 1,915,260 1,544,354 
OCONEE coc ccccccocesees 1,722,738 1,533,629 
COCO csv kccodvesesecesee 1,688,495 1,639,196 
Four months ........-- $6,852,031 $6,288,035 


Voters Approve Higher Fare. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia.—At a recent special election the voters 
authorized the Cedar Rapids & Marion City Railway to 
increase its fares to six cents by a majority of 78 It went 
into effect at once. Previous to the election a commission 
made up of representatives of the Chamber of Commerce, 
union labor and leading citizens recommended to the city 
council that the increase be granted. The fares on the 
lines of the Iowa Railway & Light Company, which also 
cperates in Cedar Rapids, were not covered by city fran- 
chise, but the Cedar Rapids & Iowa City Railway, which 
is included in the system of the Iowa Railway & Light 
Company, assumed a six-cent fare at the time that rate 
vas granted to the Cedar Rapids & Marion City Railway. 
Last February the local branch of the railway union sub- 
mitted a new wage demand to the Cedar Rapids & Marion 
City Railway. The matter was debated for several weeks. 
Finally the men were informed that the increase in wage 
would be allowed effective at once provided the city council 
vould grant an increase in fares. The council found itself 
powerless to do anything under the terms of the franchise} 
but after it was suggested that the matter be left to a vote 
of the people the council gave its consent. The local 
chamber of commerce and the federation of labor indorsed 
the six-cent fare, and during the ten days previous to the 
election made an open and vigorous campaign in its favor. 
The voters were informed that if the measure was defeated 
it would almost certainly mean unsatisfactory service and 
might even result in the abandonment of some lines. The 
railway took no part in advocating the increase. Some 
opposition developed to the proposed increase in fares, 
but the vote in the wards inhabited by those dependent 
almost entirely on the railway for transportation was 
“ves,” while the “no” vote was cast in the wealthier wards. 
The Cedar Rapids & Marion City Railway is controlled 
by the United Light & Railways Company. It operates 
in all 27.5 miles of line, a considerable part of which is 
in Cedar Rapids. 
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THE MUNICIPAL INDEX 





In Which Are Listed and Classified by Subjects All Articles Treating of Municipal Topics Which Have 
Appeared During the Past Month in the Leading Periodicals. 





It is our purpose to give in the second issue’ of each month a list of all articles or any length or importance which have 


appeared in ail the American periodicals and the leading ones published in other countries, 
The Index is kept up to date, and the month of literature cuvered each time will be brought up to 
Our chief object in this is to keep our readers in touch with all the current lit- 


In furtherance of this we will furnish any of the articles listed ‘n the index for the price 


with municipal matters, } 
within two or three days of publication. 
erature on muncipal matters. 


dealing more or less directly 


named after each article, except that where an article is continued in two or three issues of the paper, the price given is for 


each of said issues. 


cient importance, a brief statement of its contents is added. 


it igs a contributed article. 
ROADS AND STREETS. 


Concrete Pavements: 

Wayne County’s Concrete Roads. Re- 
port of county road commissioners on 
condition of concrete roads under enor- 
mous increase in traffic; changes in con- 
struction methods. 1,400 words. Mu- 
nicipal Journal, December 14. 10 cts. 

Road Construction Methods in Wayne 
County, Mich. Salient points of practice 
developed during ten years of experience 
in building concrete pavements. & ES 
600 words. Good Roads, December 14. 
10 cts. 

Wider and Two-Course Roads in 
Wayne County. The commissioners of 
Wayne County, Mich., in their last an- 
nual report, tell of a number of changes 
made in the specifications for concrete 
roads. 400 words. Municipal Journal, 
December 7. 10 cts. 

Reinforced Concrete Track for Testing 
Motor Trucks. Constructed for the pri- 
mary purpose of trying out trucks manu- 
factured for the Government; built by 
the Diamond T Motor Co. at its Chicago 
plant. t ills., 350 words. Engineering 
cand Contracting, December 4 15 cts. 

Weston Road Concrete Pavement. It 
was decided to build 16 different types 
of payement in order to judge as to 
which, if any, would be suitable for fu- 
ture work; traffic census given. 7 ills., 
1,800 words. By E. A. James, chief en- 
gzineer, Toronto and York Roads Com- 
mission. Canadian Engineer, December 
26. 15 cts. 

Development of Concrete Road Con- 
struction. Excerpts from one of the 
“J. K. Aldred lectures on engineering 
practice” at Johns Hopkins University. 
Manner in which new traffic conditions 
have affected the use of concrete as a 
road surfacing material. By A, N. John- 
son, consulting engineer, Portland Ce- 
ment Ass’n. 1,800 words. Canadian En- 
gineer, December 5. 15 ects. 

Asphalt Pavements: 

Asphalt Pavement Construction in 
Rainy Weather. Interesting observations 
are given by T. G. Marrictt, in a recent 
issue of “The Surveyor,’ on the laying 
of Trinidad asphalt macadam in Oxford, 
England, the contract providing for the 
continuous prosecution of the work dur- 
ing the winter weather. 1 chart, 1,000 
words. Engineering and Contracting, 
December 4. 15 cts. 

Block Pavements: 

Construction Procedure in Repaving 
Lakewood, Ohio, with Granite and Wood 
Block. Five-inch granite block to be 
used on two miles and wood block on 
the remaining mile. 1 ill., 500 words. 
Municipal and County Engineering, De- 
cember. 25 cts. 

Blast Furnace Slag Used for Base and 
Cushion of Brick Pavement on National 
eHighway. 13%, mile section recently 
completed between New Concord and 
Zanesville, O.; rebuilt by order of the 
Government as a necessary war measure, 
1 ill., 500 words. Engineering and Con- 
tracting, December 4. 15 cts. 
Construction Methods: 

Dynamiting a City Street. Removal of 
concrete in pavement in Warren, Pa., 
by use of dynamite with a minimum of 
labor and cost. From the DuPont Maga- 
zine. 300 words. Municipal Journal, 
December 14. 10 cts. 

Machine for Removing Street Railway 
Tracks from Paved Streets. By means 
of a specially designed machine the Los 
Angeles Ry. Co. has been able to pull out 
120 lineal feet of track per hour. 1 ill, 
400 words. Engineering and Contract- 
ing, December 18. 15 ects. 

Construction Methods Employed in 
Building Lincoln Highway Cut-Off 
Across the Desert at Gold Hill, Utah. 
Conditions very difficuJt; use of hay to 


keep heavy equipment from bogging 
down; design of roadway. by 
Dillree, construction engineer, Utah State 
Road Commission. 2 ills., 2,700 words. 
Municipal and County Enginering, De- 
cember. 25 cts. 

Self-Feeding Bucket Loader Facilitates 
Handling Crushed Rock on Paving Job. 
Used by Ryan Brothers for paving North 
Broadway in Chicago. 1 ill., 400 words. 
Isngineering and Contracting, December 
t, 15 ets. 

Day Labor, Force Account Work and 
Bonuses. Discussion of advantages and 
disadvantages of performing road work 
by day labor and by contract, with notes 
on the working of the bonus system. 
By Chas. M, Upham, chief engineer, Dela- 
ware State Highway Department. 2,500 
words. Good Roads, December 21. 10 
cts. 

Road Planning: 

Pavement Layouts Inadequate for Mo- 
tor Traffic. Increasing the curb radius 
will do much toward relieving conges- 
tion. 3 ills., 900 words. Engineering and 
Contracting, December 4. 15 cts. By 
Wm. M. Kinney. 

Necessity for the Proper Location of 
Roads. A list of things to note in locat- 
ing a road. By a Dennis Williams, Assoc. 
M. Am. Soc. c 900 words. Good 
toads, December 14. 10 cts. 

Superelevation of Highway Curves. 
Design of cross-section of pavements on 
curves and formula for safe speeds on 


curves of varying degrees. By 3. A. 
Meeker, former state highway engineer 
of New Jersey. 4 ills., 1 table, 700 words. 
Good Roads, December 7. 10 cts. 


Principles Controlling the Layout, 
Marking and Maintenance of Trunk 
Highways Systems. Detailed account of 
methods followed by Wisconsin recently 
in inaugurating a 5,000-mile system of 
state-maintained highways; patrol sys- 
tem, paid for by state, is administered 
by counties. Paper read before the Joint 
Highway Commission, by A. R. Hirst, 
state highway engineer of Wisconsin 
1 ill., 2,500 words. Engineering News- 
Record, December 19. 20 ects. 

Relation of Highways to Motor Trans- 
port Efficiency. Rapidly developing de- 
mand for the creation of a system of 
inter-state highways to be constructed 
and maintained under the supervision and 
at the expense of the Federal Govern- 
ment; waste of funds attributable to hav- 
ing highway work in the hands of lay- 
men. Address by Arthur H. Blanchard, 
president of the American Road Build- 
ers’ Ass'n, 1,600 words. Engineering and 
Contracting, December 4. 15 cts. 

Heavy Traffic Highways. Discussion of 
the construction of roads to accommo- 
date increasing weight and of the limi- 
tation of truck weights and loads, From 
the annual report of the Department of 
Public Highways of the province of On- 
tario, Canada. 2,000 words. Good Roads, 
December 7. 10 ects. 

Relation of Highways to Motor Trans- 
port Efficiency. Technically trained men 
should- be employed to build roads, oid 
practice should be modified and mainte- 
nance should be given attention. By Ar- 
thur H. Blanchard, president American 
Road Builders’ Ass'n. 1,800 words. Good 
Roads, December 14. 10 ects. 

Road Work: 

Road Work of the Department of Ag- 
riculture. Extracts taken from the 1918 
report of Secretary D. F. Houston and 
submitted to the President. 1,400 words 
Good Roads, December 14. 10 cts. 

Proposed Highway System for Minne- 
sota. Description of the 6,000-mile sys- 
tem of main roads proposed by the State 
Highway Department, with a statement 
by Commissioner Babcock. 1 ill., 8060 
words. Good Roads, December 28. 10 
ets, 


In addition to the titles where these are not sufficiently descriptive or where the article is of suffi- 
The length also is given, and the name of the author when 


Michigan Road Plans. Greater state 
control and bond issue likely to com«e 
before next legislature. 200 words. Good 
Roads, December 14. 10 ects. 
Miscellaneous: 

The Road: Its Paramount Importance 
aS Viewed by a Briton. Great advanc: 
in road construction and maintenanc: 
methods; disintegration of old road: 
making roads impervious to water. By 
J. H. A. MeDonald, K.C.B., LL.D., writing 
in Chamber’s Journal, London, England 
3,500 words. Municipal and County En- 
gineering, December. 25 cts. 3,50 
words. Pacific Municipalities, December. 
30 cts, 

The Aims of Engineers Engaged it 
Road Work. Necessity of having work 
done by skilled engineers. By Rodmar 
Wiley, commissioner of public roads of 
Kentucky. 3,000 words. Municipal and 
County Engineering, December 25 cts. 

“Imaginative” and ‘Speculative’ High 
ways for To-morrow. In planning, broad 
vision will be necessary; roads will be 


built much wider and stronger, and 
zesthetics as well as utiljty will affec 
design. By H. G. Shirley, secretary 


Highway Industries Association, fron 


paper read before the Joint Highway 
Congress, Chicago. 3,000 words. Engi 
neering News-Record, December 26. 1¢ 
cts. 


Why Federal Government Should Vast 
ly Increase Its Appropriation for State 
Aid in Road Building. Social and in 
dustrial need of a great system of hard 
roads in America. feduction in cost ol 
transportation only one of the economic 
ends attained by building hard roads 
1,300 words. Engineering and Contract 
ing, December 4. 15 cts. 

Highway Improvement and Land Ree 
lamation as Means for Providing for Re 
turned Soldiers. Good roads saved Paris 
reclaim the arid lands and drain the wet 
lands. Abstracts from an address bj 
Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the In 
terior. 1.400 words. Engineering and 
Contracting, December 4. 15 cts. 

Road Work Now and in 1919. Editorial 
comment on two statements issued bj 
Federal officials showing the importance 


attached to highways and highway traf- 
fic by some branches of the Federal Goy- 
ernment; the snow removal problem 


750 words. Municipal Journal, December 
1  O @Ge. 

Representative Highway Congress in 
Chicago Unit for National System. In- 
terstate motor-truck transportation here 
to stay; enlarged Federal-aid appropria- 
tions approved. 3,000 words. Engineer- 
ing News-Record, December 19. 20 ets. 

State Highway Officials and Highway 
Industries Associations to Meet at Chi- 
cago, I). Historical and descriptive 
sketches of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials and the Highway 
Industries Association; personnel of the 
officers and committees; program of the 
Chicago convention. 9 ills., 4,000 words. 
Good Roads, December 7. 10 ects. 

President and Cabinet Officers Favor 
Additional Federal Road Expenditures 
Wilson, Houston and Baker advocate 
highway work to develop transportation 
and provide employment. 400 words 
Good Roads, December 7. 10 cts. 

Waterproof Floors for Railway Cross- 
ings Over Streets. Grade-crossing work 
makes severe demands; troughing unsat- 
isfactory; concrete slab floor; various 
methods of sealing concrete to girders 
By H. T. Welty, engineer of structures 
N. Y. C. R. R., New York. 9 ills., 3,500 
words. Engineering News-Record, De- 
cember 12. 20 ets. : ; 

Damage Suits from Street Defects 
Sufficiency of notice, in bringing actio: 
for injury, as to location of defects ir 
street by which injury was caused; cour 
decisions in the various states. By John 
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Simpson. 2,300 words. Municipal Jour- 
nal, December 14. 10 cts. 

Corrugated Pipe for Road Drainage. 
Well adapted to meet the rough-and- 
ready conditions of county highways; 
withstands strains from freezing and 
thawing soil. 4 ills., 700 words. Engi- 
neering and Cement World, December 1. 
15 cts. 

Experience of various Counties in Uti- 
lizing Local Deposits on County Con- 
struction Projects. Rising prices and 
shipment difliculties have compelled 
county engineers to give more attention 


to obtainng materials from local de- 
posits 8 ills., 2,200 words Municipal 
ind County Engineering, December. 25 


Hauling Heavy Girders Through the 





City Streets. A letter of p! to the 
,ditor from Herbert W. Alric} 7. ¥. 4 
1,200 words. Engineering News-Record 
December 96 20 ets 


SEWERAGE AND SANITATION 


sewers: 

















Frankford Creek Intercepting Sewer. 
Some unusual features of work In PDlua- 
lelphia; grit chamber; overflow « mbe1 
pre ure condult; sewer iald QO! irilace. 

2,200 words Municipal Journai 
December 14 10 cts. 
de Drive Sewer, Cleve ind \ 
nain sewer now beng Cf ructea 
yn a beautiful drive in Lakewood, a sub- 
irb < Cleveland. 1 ill 3) vor _& 
al I ne ineer Dec lbe 4 ( 

Some Sewe1 Construction Details. 
Sn li pumping stations; laying a sewer 
bove treet graage; excavaliIne id ] ye 
ne ewe! in deep trenc n na ind 
vatel 2 ills., 1,500 word Municipal 
Jo int t Dece ibe 28 Lt cl 
Sewage Treatment: 

Pro ng Results witl Mile \cid 
Proce f Sewage : 

t H l"¢ (yo I . I { A 
ende ttleable ylid d bacte- 

i c ffl 1¢ ad iuda t i t rl Aad 
itilization } bier ; 10Ca mynd ta- 
vor proce it Nev Havel 2,8 ords. 
Iengin ! yew Re re Dec er 5 
=U ct 

Chicago Faces Sew e D ) Prob- 
lem. Feder: Government may} estrict 
the flo. fre Lake Michigar 1 wi 
ase the tate government would be justi- 
fied 1 requiring the construct ot 
vorks for treatment of sewage py ©. D. 
Hill. engineer of the Board of Local Im- 
provement engineering News-Record, 
Decembe 19. 20 cts 

Sewage Disposal Trot an Operatol 
Standpoint. Problem of sewage disposa 
ecoming more important a the ler 
towns and villages increase, and e pol- 
lution of the rivers and streams muSt Dé 
minimized Abstracted fron “Western 
Municipal News,” by Wm. k. F. Durrant 
Moose Jaw. 2,000 words. Canadian En- 
gineer, December 12. LS « 

Cleaning Septic Tank at Camp Lee. 
Use of the Otterson Auto-Eductor at the 
camp Test made shows that it will 
handle satisfactorily the type oi mat 
rial usually found in grit chambe) 1 


ill.. 1.000 words. Municipal Journal, De- 


cember 28. 10 cts. 
Stream Pollution: 

Control of Stream Pollution. Use of 
streams for waste disposal; effect of 


stream pollution; temperature, depth and 
velocity; self-purification of streams; 
summary of present status and remedy. 
By Prof. Earle B. Phelps, American Pub- 
lic Health Service, Washington, D. C 
1300 words. Canadian Engineer, Decem- 
ber 12. 15 cts. 

Dissolved Oxygen as an Index of Pollu- 
tion. Results of tests show a surpris- 
ing and persistent decline in the degree 
of saturation in all parts of the New 
York harbor and lower East Rivers. Pa- 
per read before the American Public 
Health Ass’n. By Kenneth Allen, engi- 
neer of sewage disposal, N. Y. C. 3 ta- 
bles, 800 words. Canadian Engineer, De- 
eember 19. 15 cts. 

Sanitation: 

Public Health and Private Precaution. 

Bditorial on the duty of city, state and 


country to establish a more perfect pub- 


ic health. 1,500 words. Municipal Jour- 
1al, December 14. 10 cts. 

Public Health Requires Engineering 
Service. Convention considers medical, 
technical and administrative problems 
f sanitation and industrial © housing. 
000 words. Engineering News-Record, 
yecember 19. 20 cts. 

State Board of Health Reform. Ab- 
stract of paper read before the New 
Tersey Sanitary Association, pointing out 
he deficiencies of the New Jersey State 
epartment of Health and the vital need 
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of reform. By M. N. Baker, lately mem- 
ber of the New Jersey State Board of 
Health and associate editor of Engineer- 
ing News-Record. 600 words. Municipal 
Journal, December 21. 10 cts. 

Public Health Nursing in Manitoba. 
Illustrated by visits to municipalities of 
Rockwood and Assiniboia; series of pub- 
lic meetings throughout the various 
school districts to arouse interest in this 
important activity of health education. 
5,000 words. Western Municipal News, 
December. 15 cts. 

The Influenza-Pneumonia Pandemic in 
United States Army Camps. Over 1 in 
» had influenza and 1 in 30 had pneumo- 
lia; combined death rate exceeded 14 
per 1,000, By Maj. George A, Soper, 
Sanitary Corps, U. S. A. 3 tables, 700 
words. Engineering News-Record, De- 
cember 26. 20 cts. 

The Sanitary Inspector His Duties, 
Qualifications, and a Few of his Difficul- 

















ties By H. G. Buck, Royal Sanitary In- 
Saskatoon K 2,500 words. 
Municipal December. 15 

Extra-Cantonmen Zone Sanitation. 
Control of co n Di¢ disease ; ire 
inoculation and vacci ion; milk inspec- 

on; restaurants; barber hops; pub- 
i im) hinancial. (Co uded from page 
$2 ) By W vergh ass tant 

nitary en S. Public Health 
‘ervice. 2 il ord Municipal 
Journal December 7 
Miscellaneous: 

Relation of Main Drainage to River and 
Harbor Front Improvement in Various 
Cities. Improvement of wate! front 
argely dependent up¢ iprovement of 

werage syst¢ By Morri Knowle 

id John M. Rice, engineers, Pittsburg 
2 2,300 word Municipal and County 
ingineering Wecembdeé o cl 

South H n \ erwork nd Sewe 

S ot pu ping \ during 1! 7-1918 

oO ewe cons ion. »0 
d Mut a our! Decemb 28 
4 De 

Design and Oper yn o \utomatic« 
Sewage Pumping Station aL West Ha- 
en, Conn. Cost of electric current. By 

vde Pott civil and unitary engineer 
N. ¥. 4 2 il 2 yrds. Municipa 

d < int J Fe é 1! Decemi 2 


WATER SUPPLY 


Water Works Operation: 


Waterworks Operation Thawins 
ains, service ind fire iydrants by elec- 
icity; methods and appliances used 
omparative popularity of different meth 
ods 1 ill., 2,600 word Municipal Jour- 
il, December 7 10 et 





Waterworks Operation: Maintenance 
of Reservoirs. Features of maintenance 
of small reservoirs and of large im- 
ounding reservoirs; sodding and other 
reatment of embankments, 2,400 words. 
Municipal Journal, December 28. 10 cts. 


St. Louis Waterworks Operation In- 
eresting features of last year’s work of 
he department; removing sand from an 


itake tunnel; ice trouble at intakes; 
reconstructing Compton Hill reservolr; 
organisms in reservoirs; sterilizing con- 


duits. 2 ills., 2,500 words. Municipal 
Journal, December 21. 10 cts 


Protecting Water Mains, Fire Hydrants 
ind Valves Against Freezing in Winni- 
peg, Manitoba. By Thos. H. Hooper, op- 
erating superintendent of waterworks, 
Winnipeg. 800 words. Municipal and 
County Engineering, December. 25 cts. 

Lead Pipe Couplings. Discussion of 
joints used in service pipe conections. 
By J. A. Jensen. 1,800 words. Journal 
of American Waterworks Association, 
December. $1.10. 

How to Prevent Freezing of Riser 
Pipes to Elevated Water Supply Tanks. 
Preventive measures recommended by 
“The Water Tower,” the organ of the 
Chicago Bridge and Iron Works. 1,100 
words. Municipal and County Engineer- 
ing, December. 25 cts. 

Water Meters: 

Water Meters Should be Selected with 
More Care. Loss of head varies greatly 
with different makes; right choice saves 
money; plumbing adjustments help. 3 
ills., 1,100 words. Engineering News- 
Record, December 12. 20 cts. 

Selection of Water Meters. Adapting 
meter to special requirements of each 
service may permit economy in the pur- 
chase of meters; appliance for measur- 
ing rates of flow in individual services; 
loss of head. By Caleb Mills Saville, 
manager and chief engineer of the Water 
Department, Hartford, Conn., from a pa- 
per read before the New England Water- 


works Ass'n. 5 ills., 2 tables, 3,700 


tn 
N 


words. 
10 cts. 

Buffalo Water-Waste Survey Saves 
Water, Coal and Labor. Pitometer, 
house-to-house inspection and fixture re- 
pairs, produce remarkable results, with 
city only half covered. By Geo. C. An- 
drews, water commissioner, Buffalo, N. 
} 1500 words. Engineering News- 


Record, December 5. 20 cts. 


Municipal Journal, December 7. 


Pumping: 
High Efficiency Shown by Motor- 
Driven Waterworks Pumps at St. Paul, 
inn Manufactured by the De Laval 
Steam Turbine Co., of Trenton, N. J. 2 
1,500 words. Municipal and County 


~ 


icngineering, December. zo cts. 
Buckwheat for Waterworks Boilers. 


’hiladelphia had installed twenty coke 
kers, utilizing the smaller sizes of 

inthracite coal. By Carleton E. Davis, 
ief of bureau of water, Philadelphia. 

00 words. Canadian Engineer, Decem- 

he 26. 15 cts. 

Purification: 

Chicago Introduces New Chlorinator, 
e new Mayfair station has five triple- 
pansion plunger engines with a com- 
ined daily capacity of 110,000,000 gal- 


Li 


n chlorine solution applied by pipes 
xtending 55 feet below the upper tun- 
nels which lead to the pumps. By John 
Ericson, city engineer, Chicago. 2 ills., 

00 words. Engineering News-Record, 
December 19. 20 cts 


Significance of Black Sands in Filters. 
rk color of sands in many plants in 
Kansas due to manganese and iron. By 
ik. Welker and C. C. Young, from pa- 
er read before the American Water- 
yorks Ass’n. 1 table, 1,500 words. Ca- 
idian Engineer, December 26. 15 ets. 


Water Treatment at Council Grove, 
Kansas, Results secured under peculiar 
difficulties after three years of opera- 

on of the waterworks station at Coun- 

Grove. By Louis L. Tribus. { ills., 
table, 2,400 words. Canadian Engineer, 
December 19, 15 cts. 

St. Louis Water Purification Plant. 
\mounts and prices of chemicals used; 
nethods and results of operation; clean- 
ing ilter and; the trainer system; 
entrained air; effect of chemicals on 





atus; itemized cost of operating 
int. 3,800 words. Municipal Journal, 
December 28. 10 cts. 

Water Filtration at Minneapolis. The 
filtration plant consists of a 7.5-million- 
illons sedimentation basin, tf coagula- 
on basins, 16 filter beds, and a 45-mil- 
ion-gallon covered clear-water reser- 
vil 00 words. Municipal Journal, De- 
ce ber 28. 10 cts. 


Miscellaneous: 

National Control of Watersheds. Dis- 
ission by an English waterworks en- 
gZineer of the advantages of such con- 
trol and some of the problems connected 
therewith. Paper before the Municipal 
Waterworks Association at Birmingham, 





ingland, by Charles G. Hengell, water- 
vorks engineer at Leeds, England. 1,500 
words Municipal Journal, December 7, 
10 ects. 


Investigations of Pipe Corrosion in 
Chicago Buildings, with Special Refer- 
ence to Durability of Pipe Materials. 
Method of investigation; chemical test 
of pipe; design of drainage system in 
Chicago; all corrosion internal; propor- 
tioning pipes to suit number and size 
of fixtures, By Thos. J. Claffy, ass'’t 
chief sanitary inspector, department of 
health, Chicago, III. 3,200 words. Mu- 
nicipal and County Engineering, Decem- 
ber. 25 cts. 

The Reconstruction of a Municipal 
Water and Light Department. The ex- 
perience of Columbia City, Ind. By Frank 
T. Schultz, supt., Columbia City Light 
and Waterworks Dept. 3 ills., 2,500 
words. American City, December. 35 cts. 

Trend of Wages Paid by American 
Waterworks. Interesting studies*of the 
increase in cost of labor were recently 
reported in the Journal of the American 
Waterworks Association, September, 
1918. Conditions in 50 plants. Outlook 
for reduced cost in operation not en- 
couraging. By Leonard Metcalf, of 
Wetcalf & Eddy, consulting engineers, 
Boston. 1,700 words. Municipal and 
County Engineering, December. 25 cts. 

Commission Control Does Not Re- 
move Hazard of Utility Investment. Rul- 
ing in Indianapolis water-rate case 
makes company share war risk and mod- 
ifies former commission’s position. By 
Leonard Metcalf, consulting engineer, 
Boston. 2,500 words, Engineering 
News-Record, December 19, 20 





(To be concluded next week) 
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NEWS OF THE SOCIETIES 





Feb. 18-21, 1919.—-AMERICAN ROAD 
BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. Sixteenth 
annual convention and Ninth American 
Good Roads Congress under the auspices 
of the A. R. B. A., Hotel McAlpin, New 
York, N. Y. Secretary, E. L. Powers, 150 
Nassau street, New York, N. Y. 





Nov. 12-14, 1919.— AMERICAN SOCIETY 
FOR MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
Annual convention, New Orleans, La. 


Secretary, Charles C. Brown, Blooming- 
ton, Ill. . 





American Public Health Association. 


While the influenza epidemic was 
necessarily the principal ,subject for 
discussion at the recent forty-sixth 
annual meeting of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association, held in Chi- 
cigo, little of definite help was decided 
upon. Disagreement among the ex- 
perts on many vital points marked the 
conferences. 

Ninety per cent. of the deaths from 
influenza and pneumonia are prevent- 
able when a properly prepared vaccine 
is used, according to an address by Dr. 
E. C. Rosenow of Rochester, Minn. 

Dr. Rosenow read figures on the re- 
sults of innoculations around Roches- 
ter, showing that after the third in- 
noculation there were nine.cases of in- 
fluenza per 1,000 against 220 per 1,000 
among the uninnoculated and one and 
eight-tenth cases per 1,000 of pneu- 
monia against fourteen per 1,000 among 


those not innoculated. More than 
20,000 persons were given the three 
imnoculations and their cases were 


compared with 61,000 not given the 
treatment. The deaths from influenza 
and pneumonia among those innocu- 
lated were one-tenth those among the 
uninnoculated, Dr. Rosenow showed. 

Surgeon-General Blue, head of the 
United States Public Health Service, 
said that nearly 350,000 death occurred 
among civilians from September l, 
1918, to December 1, 1918, from in- 
fluenza and pneumonia. He had no 
figures on the epidemic in the army 
camps. 

Surgeon-General Blue came to arouse 
the health officials attending the meet- 
ing to a realization of the problem 
confronting communities when the 
armies are demobilized. 

“The conditions after the war with 
demobilization of troops and resump- 
tion of immigration from areas in 
which sanitation has been necessarily 
1eglected constitute a situation of far 
ereater menace to the health of the 
nation than has previously existed,” 
he said. “Public health officials must 
be prepared for increased demands 
from the soldiers themselves, for they 
have seen certain measures of hygiene 
and sanitation insisted on as_ indis- 
pensable to good health. The propor- 


tion of rejections. by draft boards 
because of physical defects affords 
eloquent testimony to our physicai 


The health administra- 
tion program must include health 
supervision of school children and 
children of pre-school age.” 

Dr. Woods Hutchinson of New York 


shortcomings. 


said that gauze masks and vaccine 
were about the only successful methods 
of fighting influenza. He declared that 
quarantines and the closing of all pub- 
lic meeting places were “a relic of bar- 
barism,’ with no value whatever. 
“With every one wearing masks in 
San Francisco,” said Dr. Hutchinson, 
“the number of cases of influenza was 
Lrought from 2,300 a day down to 300 
a day within six days, and business 
went ahead as usual. They vaccinated 
61,000 there, with almost no deaths 
among those thus immunized.” 

The mask also served to control 
epidemics of whooping cough and 
chicken pox in San Francisco, Dr. Hut- 
chinson said, and should prevent epi- 
demics of other diseases like scarlet 
fever, where the germs are carried in 
the nose and throat. 

Dr. Hutchinson said that doctors in 
hospitals protected themselves’ by 
masks, but would not insist on them 
for civilians. 

Dr. Hutchinson said the influenza 
epidemic which many health officers 
believed came from the battle fronts 
in Europe was returning there now. 

Health commissioner E. H. Bullard 
of Kansas City summarized the aim 
of most of the delegates by saying: 

“We came here to find the means of 
trevention and cure, and the public 
expects it of us. We still have the in- 
fluenza with us, and our experiences 
have not yet shown us the successful 
way to combat the disease. We have 
closed up twice, and once the cases in- 
creased and once the number declined, 
each time probably due to the spread 
or decline of the epidemic itself rather 
than our quarantine action. But we 
rust take communities 
some reasonably definite results.” 

“The various communities for which 
we are working will know that we 
have at hand the best available in- 
formation science has yet discovered 
concerning the disease,” said Dr. 
Charles J. Hastings of Toronto, Can., 
retiring president. “We cannot expect 
to draw up a definite program for 
combatting influenza epidemics when 
we see so wide a divergence of opin- 
ion among medical authorities as has 
keen shown here.” 


back to our 


Health officers from the Southeast, 
especially Dr. S. W. Welch of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., favored strict quarantine 
measures, and those from smaller cities 
were moderately favorable to quaran- 
tines and the use of masks; while 
health officers of the larger cities 
opposed both these measures and 
placed great reliance on vaccine. 

“After all it is a question of applying 
to your own community the most prac- 
tical remedies for the conditions 
encountered there,” said Dr. Welch. 

Health commissioner Dr. J. W. Inches 
of Detroit led the argument against 
closing public meetings, schools, the- 
atres and stores, though he said his 
state compelled him to adopt some 
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restrictive measures. He ridiculed the 
use of the mask as not a feasible 
measure in the largest cities. 

On the other hand, Dr. J. A. Hayne 
uf Charleston, S. C.; Dr. M. J. Flan- 
nigan of Richmond, Va.; Dr. W. R. 
Stokes of Baltimore, and Dr. W. E. 
Moore of Sioux Falls, S. D., held that 
ciosing public meetings in rural dis- 
tricts was efficacious. 

Professor C. E. A. Winslow of Yale, 
professor of public health, offered a 
solution of the difficulty.in resolutions 
favoring a dual system to keep things 
open in large cities, where inspection 
was easier, and to close public meet- 
ings and schools in rural communities, 
where such measures would keep peo- 
ple more in the open air. 

Dr. W. H. Park, of the Committee on 
Vaccines, said in his report that the 
aisease was due to an “undetermined 
organism,” and the dominating variety 
of the organism differed according to 
various localities. His report con- 
demned the indiscriminate use of 
“stock vaccine,” and held that the vac- 
cine should be used only in controlled 
cases until its efficacy could be estab- 
lished. He admitted that the most 
generally used form of vaccine offered 
some protection against the secondary 
cr more serious stages of influenza, 
but little against the mild form of the 
cisease, and added that the vaccine 
cenerally had not been used until the 
peak of the disease, thus proving little. 

Frederick L. Hoffman of Newark, re- 
porting for the Committee on Vital 
Statistics, said nearly 400,000 had died 
in this country the last three months, 
and they were chiefly men between 
twenty and forty years old. 

Dr. W. C. Woodward, reporting for 
the Committee on Relief Measures, 
cutlined a program for organization 
of hospital facilities, doctors, nurses 
and other public health agencies to be 
prepared for a severe recurrence of 
the epidemic 

Four committees of the association 
were chosen to organize the work of 
teaching cities and communities to 
prevent or control f 
fiuenza. One committee will compile 
statistics on the recent influenza epi- 
demic; another will devise and cir- 
culate the best known measures of pre- 
another will handle measures 
of relief for convalescents, and the 

yurth will investigate vaccines and 
serum. The chief effort of the annual 
meeting was to organize the coming 
vear’s work along the lines of these 
four committees, according to Dr. Lee 
K. Frankel of New York, treasurer of 
the association. “These committees 
are to act in the interest of public 
health boards’ and officials all over the 
country and standardize, if possible, 
the means of preventing another such 
epidemic as the one now passing.” 

In discussing “Democracy and Public 
iTealth,” Dr. Charles J. Hastings of 
Toronto, Can., in his presidential! 
address at the opening session, pleade 
for better care for the child and “to 
give our boys the democracy they have 


outbreaks of in- 


ention: 


(Continued on page 60) 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS 





Iron and Steel Conditions.—There 
is little evidence that the demand for 
steel products will experience a revival 
in the near future. A common view 
is that the capacity operation for the 
steel industry is at least six months 
away. There has been practically no 
new buying, and specifications against 
old contracts have been very light. 
The steel that is being produced is all 
of more or less special character. The 
steel producers intend to hold exist- 
ing prices a$ long as they can. That 
may not be a difficult task for a time, 
as there is practically no temptation 
by way of buying demand to cut 
prices. 

Production of pig iron and steel in 
December proved decidedly heavier 
than was expected, the month not 
showing the slowing down in opera- 
tion that must necessarily follow the 
sudden ending of the war. The real 
slowing down is therefore to come 
during the next few weeks, and may 
be accentuated by the fact that pro- 
duction was continued through the 
old year at such a heavy rate. 

Already the steel mills are operating 
at a much lower rate than in Decem- 
ber, some estimates placing the rate 
as low as 65 per cent. of capacity. This 
would be a rate of 32,000,000 tons a 
year in steel ingots compared with 
actual production in 1918 of 42,000,000 
tons and in 1906 of 22,000,600 tons. The 
enormous steel making capacity now 
in existence is thus recognized, for in 
1906 there was an extremely heavy 
demand from all quarters, and the 
existing capacity was pushed to its 
utmost throughout the vear, while a 
65 per cent. operation of present 
capacity means 40 per cent. more ton- 
nage than was made in 1906. 

If adoption of the new form of 
finished steel sales contract becomes 
general, as is confidently predicted in 
some quarters in the trade will be the 
case, the steel trade’s method of doing 
business will be revolutionized. Hither- 
to contracts for finished steel, except 
such steel as was definitely ordered for 
some particular job of construction, 
have amounted practically to options, 
the buyer specifying or giving actual 
shipping orders if it suited him, other- 
wise ignoring the contract. When the 
market advanced the buyer would 
specify in full, and as the mills com- 
monly oversold in order to make sure 
of operating they would then fall 
behind in deliveries. When the mar- 
ket declined the buyer would expect 
adjustment of price. That is what has 
just occurred, as a matter of fact, as 
shipments against existing contracts 
are now being commonly made at the 
reduced prices that became effective 
last month. The new contract pro- 
vides “liquidated damages” if the 
buyer fails to specify, on the one 
hand, or if the mill fails to ship on 
time, on the other hand. Faced with 
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the necessity of making such a pay- 
ment both buyer and seller would be 
much more conservative in making 
contracts if the proposed form were 
used. The buyer would purchase only 
the material he was certain he could 
use, and the mill would sell only the 
tonnage it was certain to be able to 
deliver on time. “Unfilled tonnages” 
reported would be much smaller than 
in the past, but they would be “un- 
filled orders” rather than “unfilled 
obligations.” When the market became 
weak the mills would not find them- 
selves without shipping orders when 
they had millions of tons of pseudo 
business on books. 


Exporting Asphalt Paving Equipment. 

The market in foreign countries for 
American equipment used in asphalt 
pavement construction appears to be 
developing rapidly. The F. D. Cummer 
& Son Co., Cleveland, O., is receiving 
many inquiries from South America, 
and has recently shipped asphalt 
plants to Ecuador and Cuba. While 
the company has a fair amount of 
stock on hand and will be able to 
make prompt shipments of a limited 
number of plants in early spring, new 
conditions indicate that orders should 
be placed promptly if disappointment 
is to be avoided. 


Commerce Department Talks Over 
War Industries Board Activities. 
The functions which have hitherto 

been exercised by the Conservation 

livision and the War Prison Labor 
and Waste Reclamation Service of the 

Labor Division of the War Industries 

Board will be continued by the De- 

partment of Commerce which has es- 

tablished for that purpose the In- 
dustrial Cooperation Service and the 

Waste Reclamation both of 

which will be temporarily installed in 

their present quarters in the building 
cf the Council of National Defense. 

The work of the new services will be 

voluntary so far as the industries are 

concerned without any element of com- 
pulsion, depending on consent to 
methods approved by common counsel 
and trade experience. In connection 
with the Industrial Cooperation Ser- 
vice, the following-named gentlemen, 
most of whom were heads of divisions 
of the War Industries Board, have 
consented to serve as unofficial com- 
mercial advisers of the Secretary of 
Commerce: 


Service, 


Samuel P. Bush—Forgings. 
’. B. Dickson—Steel. 

Thomas E. Donnelley—Pulp and paper. 

Charles H. MacDowell—Chemicals. 

Edwin B. Parker—Former priorities 
commissioner, War Industries Board. 

Thomas C. Powell—Railroad transpor- 
tation. 

William M. Ritter—Lumber. 

Walter Robbins—Electricity. 

A. Shaw—Former chairman, Con- 
servation Division, War Industries Board, 

Pope Yeatman—Nonferrous metals. 


Other gentlemen have been invited 
to serve and replies from them are 
awaited. In connected with the Indus- 
trial Cooperation Service Mr. A. W. 
Shaw, chairman of the Conservation 
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Division of the War Industries Board, 
has kindly consented to give his as- 
sistance in supervising the transfer of 
the work and in starting it upon its 
new basis. Mr. Hugh Frayne, chair- 
man of the Labor Division, War In- 
Gustries Board, and a former mem- 
ber of that board, has been similarly 
courteous in connection with the work 
of the Waste Reclamation Service. 

It is the purpose of the Department 
oi Commerce through both of these 
important services to keep in close 


jouch with the industries and under 


its organic law, which calls upon it 
to foster, promote, and develop the 
industries of the country, to assist 
them in every practicable way. The 
services now created from the activi- 
ties of the War Industries Board will 
permit greatly enlarged usefulness to 
the commerce of the country. The 
Pureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce has long actively promoted the 
interests of our commerce abroad; the 
3ureau of Standards is affording, with 
greatly extended facilities created dur- 
ing the war, that scientific support to 
ail industries which has been the basis 
upon which Germany so successfully 
built her commerce before the war. 
The Industrial Cooperation Service 
dealing with problems of commercial 
standardization, of the saving of in- 
dustrial wastes, of greater effective- 
ness in production and sale, in the 
removal of hurtful and uneconomical- 
trade practices, will substantially com- 
tlete the cycle of helpfulness and with 
the Waste Reclamation Service will 
form a rounded whole of aid to com- 
merce especially needed in the present 
days of readjustment and in the fu- 
ture days of competition to follow. 


Truck Contracts Cancelled. 

It has been officially announced that 
orders for from 25,000 to 28,000 motor 
trucks of the “B” type have been 
canceled. These were distributed 
among twenty-one concerns. Produc- 
tion on the orders had not started. 


The Garford Motor Truck Company, 
Lima, O., announces that S. M. Wil- 
liams, president of the Highway Indus- 
tries Association, and for the past four 
years sales manager of the company, 
has been relieved of his duties as sales 
manager to take charge of the new 
highway development 
established by the 


department of 
which has been 
company. 


The Wheeler Condenser & Engi- 
neering Company, Carteret, N. J., 
announces that it has obtained from 
the Schutte & Koerting Company, of 
Philadelphia, through the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, the exclusive right to 
manufacture and sell steam jet air 
pumps under patent No. 968,926 ‘« con- 
nection with surface condensers, jet 
condensers, barometric condensers, 
vacuum pans and evaporating ap- 
paratus. 

This patent covers the valuable fea- 








00 
‘ 
ture of two or more steam jets work- 
ing in series with a condenser be- 
tween the jets—a feature claimed to 
enable this type of pump to perform 
« given duty much more efficiently 
than any steam jet not so equipped. 
Literature and test data may be 
obtained from the manufacturers. 


The American-La France Fire Engine 
Company, Inc., Elmira, N. Y., an- 
nounces the receipt of the following 
orders: 

Buffalo, N. Y., 1 type 40 pumping 
engine; Hackensack, N. J., 1 type 31, 
65-ft. aerial truck; New York, N. Y., 

special pumping engines; U. S. Gov- 
ernment, Naval Training Camp, Cod- 
dington Point, R. I., 1 40 combination; 
Engineering Depot, 1 75 chassis; Fair- 
port, N. Y., 1 type B combination 
chem. eng. and hose car. 
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Leen fighting for” by wage conditions 
and health measures which will con- 
serve the “manpower which now is 
.©cognized as the nation’s greatest 
isset.” 

General education in sanitary matters 
“§ a means of preventing disease and 
yromoting both public health and 
inysical fitness was the keynote of the 
address. Public recognition of the 
health officer was discussed by Dr. Lee 
ix. Frankel, New York. He presented 
statistics showing that of 417 cities 
153 had full-time officers and 264 part- 
time officers, most of the former being 
in cities under 50,000. In the majority 
of cases no training in taking care of 
the public health is required of candi- 
dates for office. 

Besides the six general sessions there 
were about twenty-five others held by 
the seven sections of the convention. 
Sanitary engineering questions, as well 
as bacteriological, were taken up. 

Chlorination of the water supply of 
Chicago was described by John Eric- 
son, city engineer, and in the discus- 
sion it was pointed out that one ele- 
mient of the success of this treatment 
is variation of the dosage in accord- 
ance with wind and weather condi- 
tions on the lake, as these conditions 
are found to influence directly the 
vacterial content of the water. While 
Chicago already has the remarkably 
low typhoid death rate of 1.7 per 100,- 
000, it is expected that the figure for 
1918 will be below 1.5. 
at Milwaukee in regard 
water were 


Conditions 
to quality of the lake 


described by T. Chalkley Hatton. Treat- 


ment of Chicago sewage by dilution in 
the drainage canal was indorsed by 
C. D. Hill, engineer of the Board of 
I.ocal Improvements, and Langdon 
Pearse outlined the experiments on 
preliminary treatment. of sewage 
before its discharge into the channel. 
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Sanitary’ work at the shipbuilding 
yards was reviewed in a paper by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Philip S. Doane, 
director of health and sanitation for 
the United States Shipping Board. In 
the eleven yards operated by the 
board it was not difficult to carry out 
sanitary measures, but the other 160 
yards work under contracts, none of 
which calls for specific sanitary equip- 
tient, and only a few of which provide 
fF sanitary and 
hvgiene conditions. Thus the health 
Gepartment had to work diplomatically 
and in an advisory capacity, but in 
most cases the yards carried out the 
estions made. Interconnectton of 
water systems for fire protection 


ior maintenance of 


Suggs 
dual 
and drinking supply, with only a single 
gate valve for the protection of the 
ymmon trouble that has 
eliminated. Water 
supply, sewage disposal, food protec- 
tion, toilets, fly and mosquito condi- 
centers of 


latter, WaS a C 


been almost entirels 


tions were the principal 


ictivity. Closely related to this sub- 
ject was the mosquito control at Hog 
Island, described by B. I*. Royer, act- 
ing state commissioner of health for 


| 


Pennsylvania. 
Housing work of the United States 


Shipping Board was described by Mor- 


‘1s Knowles, hief engineer of the 
housing department of the board, who 
showed plans oi various layouts and 
so photographs illustrating the types 
oi structures employed. In the dis- 
extent and impor 
carried on 


»v different departments of the United 


cussion the great 


tance of the housing work 


States Government were mentioned by 
C. B. Ball, chief sanitary inspector, 
Chicago. 

Recovery of grease and tankage from 
garbage has fallen off slightly under 
war conditions in spite of the educa- 


tional work of the Food Administra- 
This was shown in a report pre 
Greeley, Chicago. 


tion. 
pared by Samuel A. 
Prices have increased from about five 
cents to fifteen cents per pound for 
crease and from $7 to $18 per ton for 
tankage. 

Bacterial 
dealing 


“A Critical Study of the 
Count in Water and Sewage,” 
with the probabilities of errors, was 
presented by Milton F. Stein, design- 
ing engineer, Division of Sanitary 


fngineering, Cleveland. 


Indiana Engineering Society. 
She thirty-ninth convention of the 


Engineering Society will be 
Hotel, Indian- 


Indiana 
held at the Claypool 
apolis, January 23-25. 

The opening session, on Thursday 
afternoon, January 23, will be marked 
bv a number of important papers on 
highway engineering subjects. Follow- 
ing officers’ and committees’ reports 
John W. Mueller, consulting engineer, 
kichmond, Ind., will present the -re- 
port of the Committee on Legislation, 
of which he is chairman. This report 
will cover proposed state road legis- 
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lation, as well as the proposed civil 
service law governing city and county 
offices. 

The papers to be presented at this 
session are: “Proposed Bills for 
County Surveyors,” with discussion 
ied by J. R. Gregory, county surveyor, 
Williamsport, and R. E. Gibbons, Terre 
Haute, Ind.; “The Concrete Road and 
Its Mission,” C. D. Franks, Indian- 
engineer, Portland Cement 
\ssociation; “Roads and Highways’— 
two papers by prominent speakers; 
“ilighway Engineering Work,” Profes- 
sor R. C. Yoeman, associate professor 

highway engineering, Purdue Uni- 

‘rsity; “The Rational Method of 
omputing Storm Run-Off,”’ Professor 


dal olis, 


kk. P. Wiley, Purdue University, Lafay-’ 


ette, Ind. 


night’s session will be 
the economic welfare of 
and will be held jointly 
Association of 
Yoeman 


Mhursday 
voted to 
ithe engineer, 
ith the American 
Engineers, Professor R. C 
siding. The following papers will 
he read: “The Engineer, His Prob- 
lems and Opportunities,” W. H. Finley, 
l resident A. A. E., President of N.-W. 


\ 


ilway Company, Chicago, Ill.; “The 
Need of Co-operation Among Engi- 
neers,” W. C. Drayer, Secretary A. A. 


[.. Chicago, IIl.; “Proposed Bill for 
[icensing Structural E1 
sion led by H. O. Garman and W 


I!. Insley, Indianapolis. 


gineers”; dis- 


‘riday and Saturday sessions will 
be held in connection with the local 
,section of the national 
civil and electrical engineering socie- 
ties. The papers to be read include the 
following: Methods 
‘§ Selection for Soldiers, Officers and 
“1plovees,” Harding, 


Purdue University; “Developments « 


mechanical, 


“Psychological 


Professor C. F. 


I 


tiie Geverning Policies for Engineer 
ne Societies’; joint discussion with 
\. S. M. E. Section; discussion led by 
rofessor Talbot, Urbana, Ill.; “The 
Year's Electrical Engi- 
ueering in the Allied Fields”; 
»y Professor D. D. Ewing, Purdue Uni- 
“Electrical Pumps in Munici- 
pal Water Works,” Professor D. D. 
Ewing, Purdue University; “Steam 
Plants in Indiana in Relation to Fuel 
Conservation,” Professor Frank C. 
Wagner, Rose Polytechnic Institute, 
Terre Haute, Ind., administration engi- 
uncer U. S. Fuel Administration of 
Indiana; discussion by George W. 
ifubley, administration engineer U. S. 
‘uel Administration, State of Ken- 
iucky; “The Fuel Administration and 
Public Utilities,’ Charles Brossman, 
Indianapolis, Ind., consulting engineer 
on public utility plants, U. S. Fuel 
\dministration of Indiana; “Public 
Utilities in the War Period,” H. O. 
Garman, chief engineer, Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Commission, Indianapolis; 
“Sanitation in National Army Camps,” 
Sainuel E. Greeley, sanitary engineer, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Progress in 
report 


versity; 


The secretary of the society is 
Charles Brossman, 1503 Merchants’ 
Hank Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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THE STANDARD METHOD OF 
SURFACE TREATMENT 











Stanolind Paving Asphalt is ap- 


plied with a pressure tank wagon made 


especially for this work, as shown in 
illustration to the left. 

















Water Bonded Gravel Road after 
being treated with Stanolind Paving As- 
phalt at 300° F., 45 Ibs. pressure, applied 
with special pressure tank wagon, one- 
half gallon to the square yard. 











Write today for free booklet ‘ 




















Water Bonded Macadam Road 
after being treated with Stanolind Pav- 
ing Asphalt at 300° F., 45 lbs. pressure, 
applied with special pressure tank 
wagon, one-half gallon to the square 
yard. 








One application of Stanolind Paving Asphalt on macadam or gravel 
roads has given three years’ service with practically no expense. Builds more sub- 
stantial surface at half the cost of light oil treatment for three years. Can be applied 
on roads previously treated with Road Oil. 


‘Stanolind Paving Asphalt.” 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INDIANA) 


910 Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ASPHALT ROADS 


NOW is the time to decide on the present year’s road work. 


What kind of a road will give the maximum service at 
the minimum cost? 


For maximum service use a PURE asphalt. 


STANDARD MEXICAN ASPHALT 


is 99.9% pure and is refined from the best 
Mexican asphaltic petroleum available. 


STANDARD MEXICAN ASPHALT, suitable for 


all types of paving construction, has been used in all of 
the larger cities east of the Rocky Mountains. 


Let us show you how to get the maximum service at 
the minimum cost. 


(Write for full particulars) 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
NEWARK, N. J. BALTIMORE, MD. 


WESTERN AGENT: 


GEO. W. LAMSON, Railway Exch. Bldg., Chicago, III. 








